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Whit a noble theme for a Poem! And 

how unfortunate for Mr. Milman that he 

thould have chosen it. An elegant and 
abi oo ee 

etic in .canception ° 
lyric in composition, the fiery trial of the 


Muse. The: thomghts that breathe .and 
words that burn do not belong to his style ; 
= s i 
.which to convey 

and tremen¢ 


. tgs ts pride, his glory 
mi: dors ‘not seem -to"us to is,'and 


tic action; and 
the ‘heroic measure, if not always 

is at least frequently unallow- 

we. Taking a general yiew of the work, 
would say that, like its imntediate pfe- 
» The Martyr of Antioch; we find 
tenderness where ample room 


ine{ author's talents— 


iighty Belshazzar was. ill suited to -his| she 
peg 


the only fitting media} A 


y arid | ge 
these qualities Mr. Mil-| 


] Brighton tne Soma w 


:| victim acquires suddenly a kind of inspired 


;| My father !—Adonijah ! gaze not thus, 
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sent down to complete the annihilation of 
Babylon, Belshazzar, Nitocris his mother, 
Kalassan high priest of Bel, Arioch captain 
of the guard, and Sabaris chief. eunuch-Chal- 
deans : the Prophet Daniel, Imlah a rte 
captive, Naomi his wife, Benina his = 
ter, and Adonijah her betrothed lover. © ‘ 
story is that ef the hand-writing on the 

with an underplot, in which Benina is sei 

as the virgin bride devoted to the Bel, 
but in fact destined for the lusts of Kalassan. 
The fall of the city intervenes to save her ; 
C Trish, ‘and: the Jews are re- 





re he hathes, and hears 

partial trumpet sounding, start erect 

His kindling ears, his mane 

Trembles; already on his back he feels 

The gorgeous trappings and the armed rider, 

And treads the sward as though he trampled down 

Whole hosts before him ;: thus Belshazzar's soul, 

At sight of Babylon’s exulting foes, : 

Shall waken to the warrior's noble wrath. 
Belshazzar himself talks in a braggadocia 

style through all the drama. till the. catas- 

trophe arrives—he answers his mother 

amines ; and the Jewish family are 

rejected when they come to supplicate that 

Benina may not be consigned to Bel. The 


a 





strength, and thus pours out her soul in one 
of the most favourable specimens of the 


Ye shall need no force to drag me, 


eming, with your timorous doubts, the arm 
Of the Most High, that waves above mine head 
In silent might unseen !—— 
And thou~—go on, 
Go on thy stately course—Imperial Lord . 
Of golden Babylon! the scourge that lash’d . 
The Nations, from whose mantling i 


That Babylon shall cease |. Their words of fire. 
Flash round my soul, and lighten up the depths 
Of dim futurity! I hear the voice 

Of the expecting grave !—I hear abroad 

The exultation of unfetter’d earth !— 

From East to West they lift their trampled necks, 
Th’ indignant nations: earth breaks out ih scorn ; 
The valleys dance and sing ; the mountains shake 
Their cédar-crowned tops! The strangers crowd * * 
To gaze upon the howling wilderness, 

Where stood the Queen of Nations. Lo! even now, 
Lazy Euphrates rolls his sullen waves 

Through wastes, and but reflects his own thick 


reeds, 
I hear the bitterns shriek, the dragons cry ; 
I see the shadow. of the midnight owl 
Gliding where now are laughter-echoing palaces! 
O’er the vast plain I see the mighty tombs 
Of kings, in sad and broken whiteness gleam 
eath the o’ergrown cypress—but no tomb 
record, Babylon, of thy last lord ; 


+] Even monuments are silent of Belshazzar ! 


The distress of Imlah and Naomi, where 
the vehicle is .so well calculated,for a dis- 
play.of parental: feelings, falls far short of 
what we had a right to expect from 4 poet 
very inferior to Mr. Milman... -It bears the 


‘| Stamp of a studious attempt to: describe 
| what: its-author never felt; and we are 


much inclined'to suspect from it that he is _ 
hot a fatlier, or he would better have'painted 
the agonies of a sufferer so’ bereaved as 
imlah, -Benina is conveyed to the Temple 
of Be,‘ and’carried through various cham- 
bers to the topmost tower. ‘This portion 
is poetically conceived, the chants of the 
Priests intermingling with the complaints , 
of their victim: though we are compelled to 
add that the lyrical pieces are all remark- 


. | able for correctness and harmonious versi- 


fication rather than. for. new ideas or bril- 
liant touches. The Priests lead Benina- 
ascending through the Hall of Statues of 
Chaldean Kings, the Chamber. of Tribute , 
where the wealth of the subject world is 
iled, the Hall of Captive Kings, the Cham- 

hs of the Captive Gods, the Chamber of 
the Dreamers, the Chamber of the Astro- 
logers, the Chamber of the High Priest, 
and lastly, she has to advance alone to the 
place where Bel himself is suppused to pre- 
side. From this itinerary we shall. cop 
the most striking passages, to exemplify 
our review— 
Priests. Half thy journey now is past ; 

Who shall wonder at thine haste: — 

Dost not wish for wings to fly 

To thy blissful destiny > 

Yet, oh ttead with footstep light 

As the falling dews of night ; 

Like the gliding serpent 

Where the gifted Dreamers 
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The Dreamers. . 
Hark! hark! the foot—we hear the trembling foot, 
With motion like the dying wind upon a silvertute : 
Upon our sleep it came, as soft itself as sleep ; 
It shone upon our visions like a star upon the deep. 


Lot lo! the form, the graceful form we see 
That seem’d, through dll the live-long night, before 
“our eyes to be: fmarble fair ; 
Above, the "eyes of sparkling jet, the brow like 
And down, and o’er the snowy breast, the dark 
and wandering hair. 


Hark! hark ! the song—we hear the bridal song— 
Amid the listening stars it flows the sounding 

heavens along! [sky, 
It follows the [mmortal down from his empyreal 
Descending to his mortal bride in full divinity ! 

ina. 
What! are your dzeams so soft ; and saw ye nought 
Of midnight flames, that clomb the palace walls, 
And ran along the terrace colonnades, 
And pour’d the liquid walls in torrent flames 
Of dark asphalrus ?—Heard ye not the wail 
Of wounded men, and shrieks of flying women ; 
And the carv’d Gods dash’d down in cumbrous ruin 
On their own shrines ? 

Priests, -----+- the maid dismiss 

To her place of destined bliss :— 

That no mortal eye may see— 

On! we may not follow thee : 

Only with our music sweet 

We pursue thy mounting feet. 

Now, upon the topmost height, 

Thou art lost to mortal sight! - 

Lo! the couch beside thee spread, 

: Where the Heaven-loved maids are wed. 

Till the bridal midnight deep 

Bow thy head in balmy sleep— 

Sleep that shall be sweetly broken, 

When the God his bride hath woken. 

Benina. Alone! alone upon this giddy height ! 
Yet, better thus than by that frantic. rout 
Encircled: yet a while, and I shall breathe 
With freedom. Oh! thou cool, delicious silence, 
How grateful art thou to the ears that ring 
With that wild music’s turbulent dissonance ! 

"By slow degrees the starlight face of things 
Grows clear around my misty, swimming eyes. 
Oh, Babylon! how art thou spread beneath me! 
Like some wide plain, with rich pavilions set 
Mid the dark umbrage of a summer grove. 

Like a small rivulet, that from bank to bank 
Is ruffled by the sailing cygnet's breast, 
Euphrates seems to wind, - -: - 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
our author is exceedingly given to simile- 
making, which, with humble deference to 
his opinion, we hold to be at war with the 
highest excellences of poetry, Human crea- 
tures in deep misery never think of compa- 
risons, Bursting nature deems the present 
woe matchless, indescribable; and a be- 
trayed virgin, in the situation of Benina, 
would no more — to moral’ on the ap- 
— of Babylon than to sing a catch. 

is betrays the art of composition, and is 
sadly misplaced. Nor is the want of force 
and passion confined to ‘her: the terrible 
handwriting it might be imagined would 
be wrought upon with energy and power— 
mark how it is done; 

In his usual braggart tone we have the 
King declaiming— 


Oh ye, asserabled Babylon! fair youths 









d bright eyed Women, down my fesfal board ~ 
Reclining! oh ye thousand living men, 
Do ye not hold your charter’d breath from me ? 
And I can plunge your souls in wine and joy ; 
Or by a word, a look, dismiss you all 
To darkness and to shame: yet, are ye not 
Proud of the slavery that thus enthrals you ? 
What king, what ruler over subject man 
Or was, or is, or shall be like Belshazzar ? 
I'summon front their graves the sceptred dead 
Of elder days, to see their shame. I 
Unto the cloudy Past, unfold the thrones 
That glorified the younger world :, I call 
To the dim Future—lift thy veil and show 
The destined lords of humankind : they rise, 
They bow their veil’ heads to the dust, and own 
The throne whereon Chaldea’s Monarch sits, 
The height and pinnacle of human glory. 






Bring wine ! 
I see your souls are jocund as mine own : 
Pour in yon yessels of the Hebrews’ God 
Belshazzar’s beverage—pour it high. Hear, Earth! 
Hear, Heaven! my proud defiance !——Oh, what 
What God {man, 

Sabaris, and many voices. 

The hing! the king ! look to the king! 

Arioch. 

Where ? I can see nor king nor people—nothing 
But a bewildering, red, and gloom-like light 
That swallows up the fiery canopy 

Of lamps. 

Sabaris, Hath blindness smitten thee ? 

Arioch. I know not ; 
But all things swim around me in a darkness 
That dazzles—— 

Subaris, “See, his shuddering joints are loosen’d, 
And his knees smite each other: such a face 
Is seen in tombs :—what means it ? 5 

Arioch, See’st-not thou 
That taunted’st me but now—upon the wall— 
There—there—it movés—— 

Belshaszar. Oh dark and bodiless hand, 
What art thou—thus upon my palace wall 
Gliding in shadewy, slow, gigantic blackness > 
Lo! fiery letters, where it moves, break out : | 
’Tis there—’tis :—'tis there again—no, nought 
But those strange characters of flame, that burn 
Upon the unkindled wall :—I cannot read them— 
Can ye ? 

I see your quivering lips that speak not— 
Sabaris— Arioch—Captains—Elders—all 
As pale and horror-stricken as myself! 


After Daniel’s exposition of the fatal 
sentence, Belshazzar is more poetical, but 
not one jot nearer the. natural current of 
man’s mind on learning so appalling a con- 
firmation of the worst fears. He says, 

Go—lead the Hebrew forth, array’d 


In the proud robe, let ail the city hail F 
The honour'd of Belshazzar. Oh! not long” 
Will‘that imperial name command your awe ! 
And, oh! ye bright and festal halls, whose vatlts 
Were full of sweet sounds as the summer groves, 
Must ye be changed for chambers, where no tone 
Of music sounds, nor melody of arp 
Or lute, or woman's melting voice? My mother !— 
And how shall we two meet.the coming ruin ? 
In arms! thou say’st’; but with what arms, to front 
The Invisible, that in the silent air , 
Wers ori us ? Shall we seek some place of silence, 
Where the cold shades our Fathers’ tombs, 
And grow familiar with the abode of Death ? 

; And yet how calm, how fragrant, how serene 
‘The nigh 





t !—When empires fall, and Fate thrusts 
‘ Par Sead 

monarchs from their ancient thrones, ’tis said, 
¢ réd stars meet, with ominous, hostile fires; 






‘da flames all across 
With meteors ; and the conscious earth is rock'd- 
And foaming rivers-burst their shores k But now, 
Save in my sdul, there is no prescient dread :-— 
Nought but my fear-struck brow is dark and sad, 
All sleeps in moonlight silence: ye can wave, . 
Oh happy gardens! in the cool night airs 
Your playful branches ; ye can rise to Heaven, 
And glitter, my unconscious palace-towers ; 
No gliding hand, no Prophet's voice, to you 
Hath rent the veil that hides the awful future ! 
Well, we'll go rest once more on kingly couches, 
My mother, and we'll wake and feel that earth 
Stiil trembles at our nod, and see the slaves 
Reading their fate in our imperial looks! 
And then—and then——-Ye Gods! that I had still 
Nought but my shuddering and distracting fears ;, 








| That those dread letters might restime once more 


Their dark and unintelligible brightness ; 

Or that. ’twere o’er, and-I and Babylon [us! 

Were—what a few short days our hours will make 
With this quotation we must close our 

longer examples ; though it remains for us 

to notice, as briefly as possible, that Mr, 

Milman sometimes expresses himself hap- 

pily in few words. Benina, in the Tower 

of the Temple, says finely, 

How Jong, O Lord! how long must I endure 

This restlessness of danger ?—I have wish’d 

That even the worst were come, I am so sick 

And weary with suspense : I have sate and gazed 

Upon the silent moon, as she pursued 

Her journey to yon blue celestial height. 

Pilgrim of Heaven! the white translucent cloiids, 

Through which she wanders, fal! away, nor leave 

A taint upon her spotless orb : Shall 1, 

O Lord! emerge in purity as stainless 

From the dark clouds that dim mine earthly course ? 
On her rescue, Adonijah exclaims, 

pe te S$ sie oie £  Comecn! 

Come to thy parents’ home tlat. wait for thee, 

And change the voiceless house of desolation 

To an abode of joy, as mute. b hy 
Nitocris at Belshazzar's death— 

Shall I disturb thee, crouching by thy side 

To die with thee ? Oh ! how he used to turn 

And-nestle his young cheek in this full bosom, 

That now he shrinks from! No! it is the last 

Convulsive shudder of cold death, My son, 

Wait—wait, and I will die with thee—not yet— 


Alas! yet chis was what I pray’d for—this— 
To kiss thy cold cheek, and inhale thy last— 
Thy dying breath, 


The burning of Babylon— 

: The fire 

Mounts like a conqueror: here o'er spaciows courts, 

And avenues of pillars, and long roofs, 

From which red streams of molten gold pour down, 

It spreads, till all, like those vast fabrics, seem 

Built of the rich clouds round the setting sun— 

All the wide heavens, one bright and shadowy 
' 


©... 21. ui, Si oi 2 - 


ce. 

Of such order are the few scattered orna- 
ments in this Poem, which only suffice to 
demonstrate that the author could accom- 
plish more than he has here done. On his 
defects we shall dwell with still greater 
brevity. When Kalassan is hurried by bis 
Sovereign's command from the completion 
of his design on Benina, she is made fo 
speak most inconsistently with her charac- 
ter and affecting situation— | 

j ; 4S , Away! 


Thoul’t pardon me my fond solicitude,  ” 
Impatient of thy li 
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ts and lover, and only for a moment 
Pieased from a hated sae Pay be in the 
humour for a taunt like this? Nothing can 
be in worse taste. We have mentioned the 
faulty measure of many of the tines ;— 
two will prove the charge, 
The ravaginc, the slaughtering, the merciless Mede. 
By slaying the unarmed and succourless Belshazzar. 

When Benina is restored to her home, 
Imlah is guilty of a strange anachronism. 
He considers it as a miracle wrought by his 
«father’s God,” and adds, 

- Thou hast rais’d the dead, 
And to the widow given her shrouded child! 
But what was that pale boy to her that stands 
So beautiful beforeus? - - - - 

The miracle of the Widow’s son, the 
teverend author should have recollected, 
was not performed till five centuries and a 
half after the fall of Babylon. We cannot 
end our catalogue of critical ubjections 
without animadverting on the pet expres- 
sions which occur tou frequently in Bel- 
shazzar. “‘ Beautiful” is repeated we know 
not how often ; and every thing is “ strew- 
ed” beyond all fair usage of that well-mean- 
ing verb. Upon the whole, we are com- 
pelled to pronounce Belshazzar the least 
meritorious of Mr. Milman’s publications 
He states that he has se a ample time 
upon it, or we should have thought it a 
hurried work, got up in the midst of his 
more pressing avyocations, and a 
proof of the danger of writing too much. 





—_—— 


Narrative of an Expedition from Tripoli in 
Barbary, to the Western Frontier of Egypt, 
in 1817, by the Bey cf Tripoli; in Letters 
to Dr. Viviani of Genoa, by Puolo Della 
Cella, M.D. &c. ‘Vranslated from the 
Italian, by Anthony Aufrere, Esq. 8vo, 
pp- #38. London 1822. J.& A. Arch. 


Tas journey through a part of the world 
rendered interesting by classic associations, 
antiquities, and the contrast uf modern bar- 
barism and desolateness, has afforded the 
‘author materials for a very pleasing vo- 
lume, He attended the Bey of Tripoli’s 
second son, in the quality of Physician, on 
amarch against the eldest son of the same 
tuler, who had risen in rebellion and as- 
pired at supreme authority. Thus protect- 
ed, he had epapeventties oF examining spots 
Which have been sealed for ages from Euro- 
pean eyes, and which are rich in mythologi- 
cal and poetical as well as in historical re- 
Collections, Another cause cunspires at 
present to give increased value to any ac- 
{ounts from this quarter; an expedition of 
our own countrymen is exploring these an- 
cient sites 4 one flood of intelligence on 
eography is receiving new streams 

from the long sterile deourts of Nubia, 

Ethiopia, and Libya.* 

True it is, as our author states, that “ the 
rishing cities formerly scattered over the 


ear ny tive ihare has been Sani ced 
iu the Country between Alexandria 


Desert, Siwa, 
a spay tram 





plains of Libya are now deserted and in 
rains; and a population not exceeding 
thirty thousand sonis is all that is to he 
fonnd stationary at Tagiura, Sliten, Mesu- 
rata, Bengasi, and Derna, along a line of 
coast extending nine hundred miles from 
Tripoli to the gulph of Bomba. In the im- 
measurable deserts connected with the great 
Syrtis, safety is to be found only in solitude ; 
but though solitude may preserve the tra- 
veller from assassination, it exposes him to 
the dreadful evils of thirst and famine. In 
the interior, not a single roof rises over any 
ortion of the vast surface of the Pentapo- 
is; nor is there any place of repose during 
the night, except under the tent of a Be- 
‘douin ; but thongh the patriarchal descent 
of these Arabs has procured them a great 
reputation for hospitality, the life of many a 
traveller, who expected to find in these mis- 
creants the hereditary virtues of Abraham 
and of Isaac, has been sacrificed to this ro- 
mantic notion.” Yet in despite of the diffi- 
culties which such a sitnation of conntry 
presents, it is strange that no adventurous 
traveller has yet penetrated the city-crowned 
land of Pentapolis, the Gardens of the Hes- 
perides, the bounds of Barca, or the still 
more famous confines of Carthage. 

Dr. Della Cella, though in powerful, was 
not in the most agreeable company, and 
consequently his researches want some of 
the precision which we could have wished 
them to possess. Nor does he appear to 
have sufficient learning for those enquiries 


sad | which are most important; for his acquain- 


tance with numismatology, architecture, 
and ancient philolegy, is less observable 
than his classical reading and botanical in- 
formation. Thus the most intricate points 
of Libyan literature are left nearly as he 
finds them; and a Flora Libica, with a 
few topographical illustrations, to establish 
which we think sometimes takes un- 
warrantable liberties with Strabo and others, 
will probably be the chief results of his toil 
and travel. Having premised this, we shall 
proceed with an analysis of the Doctor's 
narrative, which sets out with a vigorous 
passage in the science of biography :— 
Among all the monsters (say he) generated 
by Africa, which by the ancients was dend- 
minated the country of monsters, the first 
place is due to Mhamet Karamalli, eldest 
son of the present Pacha of Tripoli; of in- 
tellect the most obtuse and impenetrable ; 
of mind the most grovelling and unenlight- 
ened; and of disposition the most brutal ; 
unbridled in the gratification of the most 
atrocious passions, there is no cruelty with 
which he-is not stained, no violence which 
he has not committed ; and one of his choic- 
est pleasures was to wate the convulsive 
motions, comparative sufferings, and dying 
agonies of some of his slaves, to whom he 
occasionally caused graduated doses of arse- 
nic to be alministered. This — having 
been employed by his father, at the head of a 
small army, to reduce to obedience a tribe 
of Bedouins who had infested the shores of 
the gulph, ravaged the adjoining districts, 
and oa nefas!) refased to pay the custo- 
mary tribute, he so fully executed the com- 
mission, that not a single one of the whoie 
tribe remained alive. . 
Upon his return to Tripoli, elat ; with the 








Catia thated’ to Metabene ihe wea biked 
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obedience to his orders; he no longer treated 
his father with respect, but in one of his 


many sallies of passion struck at him with a 
poniard, which was fortunately warded off 


by a female slave. Instead of punishing 
him as he deserved, and depriving him of 
the means of further aggression, his father 
sent him out as governor of the provinces of 
Bengasi and Derna, upon the eastern frone 
tier of his territories, inhabited by a power 
ful tribe of Bedouins, called Zoasi, long il 
affected towards the Pacha, and frequently 
breaking out into open. rebellion. But ne 
sooner was the new goyernor arrived at Ben- 
gasi, than the Pacha found that in his son he 
had given a chieftain to the malcontents ; 
and the rebellion spreading rapidly throngh- 
out those provinces, the Pacha judged it 
expedient to dispatch a considerable body of 
troops, under the command of his second 
son, Bey Ahmet, in order to check the pro 
gress of the insurrection, and punish the 
treacherous conduct of the rebellious son. 

Accompanying this expedition, the author 
left Tripoli on the 11th February 1817, and 
tells us that its commander was so utterly 
ignorant as not to know that there existed 
such a city as Petersburgh on the face of 
the earth. The troops seemed to be worchy 
of their General— 


There was nv sort of order in their move- 
ments, no uniformity in their arms or cloth- 
ing, and nothing was in unison but an exces- 
sive display of poverty and an air of perfect 
incapacity. The soldier, armed with @ 
wretched firelock, and a still worse pair of 
pistols, was clad in a tattered woollen cloak; 
two pieces of camel’s hide, dried in the san, 
and fastened across the soles of his feet wi 
a string, supplied the place of shoes; a 
from his waist-belt hung three bags, sevé- 
rally containing powder, balls, and wadding. 
What more indeed could be expected froma 
soldier, who is forced to subsist himself, and 
to furnish his own arms and clothing, and 
whose enrolment among the Pacha’s 
authorizes him to live at free cost in the 
countries he traverses, and to lay his hands 
upon every thing within his reach? When 
such an army as this is destined to cross the 
deserts, five or six of these men unite in the 
purchase of a camel, for the conveyatice of 
their baggage and provisions ; the latter con- 
sist of barley for their horses, and of barley- 
meal for themselves, which they make into 
dough, and rolling it into little balls, swallow 
them without sauce or cookery, Their bag- 
gage is composed of a mat of palm leaves 
upon which they sleep; of a skin called 
Gherba, for carrying water; and of a small 
wooden pail, called Gassa, whose uses are 
very numerous, for it serves them 
kneading their barley-meal into dough, ase 
dish to eat out of, as 9 bucket to wash their 
linen in, and as a trough for their horses and 
camels to drink out 

How they abuse the poor natives M 
learnt from a short accoumt of tA. # 
at Nehim, ee bw 

+ --- a hilly district, affording. pasture 
and wells of excellent water,et no gr 
distance from the sea, and much frequentec 
by a tribe of Bedouins, who feed- their cattle 
among the bills, n which the grass, ev 
in summer, is vivihed by the moisture of 
soil. Our arrival was 
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seized ‘all their camels and horses, and gave 
them in exchange the worst and most un- 
serviceable of ours. They affected to be so 
much gratified by this unprofitable barter, 
that the chiefs of the tribes actually came 
and thanked the Bey for the honour he had 
conferred upon the tribe by visiting their 
solitude, emptying their wells, and taking 
away their horses and camels; to which 
the Bey replied, that he would permit them 
to milk their ewes for the supply of his 
troops as long as he should judge it conve- 
nient, and would with pleasure also accept 
some of their sheep. 


Previous to this, the author had passed 
Lebda, the Leptis Magna of antiquity, the 
ruins of which are about half an hour's dis- 
tance from the sea. 


They consist of the remains of magnificent 
edifices, dilapidated towers, fallen and shat- 
tered columns of red granite, broken capi- 
tals, and fragments of every species of mar- 
ble, among which the Parian, the Pentelic, 
and the Oriental porphyry, are the most 
conspicuous, and are particularly: worthy of 
admiration. 

Here the Italian traveller found Captain 
Smith yer apse a these interesting: re- 
mains; of whose discoveries some brief 
notices have appeared in periodical publica- 
tions.. Nearer Cape Mesurata are ruins 
called, Orir by the Moors, and correspond- 
with the Cisterne or Kwsepya: of Ptolemy. 
Proceeding eastward along the shore, it is 
stated that there is no Guiph of Zuca, as 
laid down by D’Anville, and copied without 
a name by Arrowsmith, 

By ‘the 15th of March, the Tripolitan 
army approached the scene of action where 
the rebels were posted. This was'at La- 
biar, of which a striking picture is given— 

Nothing can be more pleasing or delight- 
ful than the situation of Labiar, noted for 
its excellent and wholesome water contained 
in numerous wells of most antique formation, 
cut ont of the live. rock, frequently to the 
depth of above a hundred feet. 

e summits of the surrounding hills being 
covered with the Phenician juniper, have .a 
dark green lune particularly. solemn and 
gloomy. This tree is doubtless the Thyeum 
of Pliny, who describes it as peculiar to the 
interior of the Cyrenaica, and ventures to 
assert, that the wood which was burnt by 
Circe, for the purpose of perfuming her 
apartments, as mentioned by Homer, was 
the produce of this tree. 

pure and temperate air of these hills, 
and their very solitude itself, enlivened as 
it is. by the beauties of nature, fill the soul 
with a sensation of pleasure and tranquil- 
lity. beyond measure in harmony with the 
situation; nor can I wonder, that from. this 
inexhaustible source of exquisite sensations, 
the Arabian tribes, who have in so many in- 
stances preserved the habits of patriarchal 
life, should derive sach a strong disposition 
to wander about this charming scenery. 

I know not whether these agreeable feel- 
ings had sue influegce over the mind of the 
Bey as to occasion an order of encamping 


here @ ‘some titne, hut I suspect that 
the appe of prosperity among these 
tribes had*by far greatest shafe in his 

; “Besides, as we were draw- 
ing nigh to’the centre of the rebellion, he 
doubtless" judged it expedient either to aug- 








ment his army from some of the numerous 
hordes who wander among these hills, ‘or 
keep them in submission by a display of his 
peg force; for which purpose, he held a 
sort of court, gathering round him the chief- 
tains of the tribes, and exhibiting before 
these pastoral people every thing that could 
impress them with a high opinion of his 
power, 

Two negroes mounted upon a camel, and 
beating an enormous drum with a rope, went 
round the country to invite the Bedouin 
chiefs to the Bey’s quarters; and as this ho- 
nourable distinction was coupled with an in- 
timation that such as should neglect to attend 
would forfeit their heads, they immediately 
left their tents, repaired daily to our camp, 
had long audiences of the Bey, and accem- 
panied him in all his excursions, assiduous! 
posting themselves nearhim. With so Seach 
pomp did he appear, that he dazzled the 
minds of these simple and unpolished people, 
and not only inspired the chiefs with a great 
idea of his power and grandeur, but im- 


pressed the same upon the minds of all the pe 


neighbouring tribes, who daily repaired in 
crowds to the camp to enjoy so novel and 
brilliant an exhibition. 

The Bey wore upon his head a large tur- 
ban composed of the finest Persian shawls ; 
a magnificent crimson coloured mantle was 
thrown over his shoulders, an under garment 
of gold brocade upon a sky-blue ground, 
breeches of rose coloured silk, and red boots, 
completed his apparel, which was ornament- 
ed with a profusion of gold fringe, cords, and 
embroidery, whilst large gold tassels hung 
down from the hem of his garments, an‘ every 
part of his accoutrements. All his attendants 
displayed a prseertanate degree of mag- 
nificence ; and the show was indeed so sump- 


tuous and splendid,, that even I could not, 


frelp being dazzled by it. Reviews, tilts, 
toarnaments, and various military evolutions 
were daily exhibited when the weather per- 
mitted, and were really: most magnificent 
and impressive. 

When the troops marched out of the camp 
they were preceded by the chief camel- 
keeper, an officer of rank, holding a hatchet 
in his hand ; near bim was a Turkish Aga, 
carrying the staff of command, surrounded 
by banners, and followed by a Sciaus, hold- 
ing something like a crosier or pastoral staff ; 
then appeared the Bey, mounted upon a noble 
white charger, richly caparisoned, surrounded 
by a band of music (called Nubar,) and fol- 
lowed by a corps of infantry and cavalry, and 
a train of artillery. The column was closed 
by an immense multitude of camels. 


When the Bey gave public audience he was 
seated, or rather carelessly stretched upon 
acouch of red velyet, trimmed with gold 
lace, and placed at the bottom of his tent. 
Upon his right and left, seated upon carpets 
in regular gradation, appeared his relations, 
the superior officers of his army, and the 
chiefs of the Bedouins ; behind them in a 
cirele stood a file of Mamelukes, then a file 
of negroes, and lastly, a third file of Sciaus 
armed with muskets, which they held under 
their arms muzzle downward. The sentences 
pronounced by the Bey were executed in his 
feseeare instantly, and without appeal; and 

e not motrnqanntty added with his own hand 
more blows than he had originally ordered 
to be inflicted. : 

The rebels having dispersed, Bey Achmet 
altefed his line 6f march towards the An- 


cient Cyene, which presents so many cu- 
rious particulars for observation, that we 
shall postpone their review to another 
paper. 





LIGHTS AND SHADOWs. 

[Second Paper.] 

Havine set the writer of these fine na- 
tional sketches before our readers in so fa- 
vourable a point of view, we will now fulfil 
our office by turning him in all points to 
the light. ‘ 
“An hour in the Manse,” is a strange 
but over-wrought scene in an aged tinister's 
house on the eve of the sacrament; in which 
aravisher is reclaimed, and his victim re- 
styred to happiness, by accidentally meet- 
ing when they come to apply for the token, 
or sanction to be admitted to the Lord's 
Supper—a custom in Scotland of much 
beneficial influence on the morals of the 
ople. “ The Headstone” is a plain aflect- 
ing story of the reconciliation of two es- 
tranged brothers at their father’s grave. 
“ Sunset and Sunrise” is another mournful 
tale, which sets a calamity of life vividly 
before our eyes, by. the death before morn- 
ing of a beloved wife in childbirth, with 
whom the doating husband had enjoyed the 
happiest contemplation of a gorgeous sun- 
set. All these narratives are imaginary only 
in their names, The circumstances are un- 
fortunately realities of every day occurrence, 
and thus it is that every one must be touched 
by their melancholy truth, pointed as it is 
with a simplicity of diction and a searching 
of the heart’s recesses, which only a fine 
mind and a skilful hand could probe. “ The 


Lover's last Visit” is pot a favourite with . 


us, for besides our former objection, it 
is not so natural as its companions. The 
author peeps out a little, and we can per- 
ceive how he manners his characters. For 
example, the following speech from the pre», 
ferred to the forsaken mistress, both country 
maidens, is only pretty and not in keeping? 

“* For mercy’s sake! sit down, Sarah! and. 
tell me what evil has befallen you ;‘for you 
are’as white as'a ghost.. Fear not to confide 
any thing to my bosom: we have herded sheep: 
together on the lonesome braes—we have 
stripped the bark together in the more lone- 
some woods ;—we have played, langhed, sung, 
danced together,—we have talked merrily 
and gaily, but innocently enough, surely, of 
sweethearts together; and Sarah, graver 
thoughts, too, have we shared, for, when. 
your poor brother died away like a frosted 
flower, I wept as if I had been his sister; 
nor can I ever be so happy in this world as 
to forget him. Tell me, my friend, why are 
you ‘here? and why is your sweet face se 
ghastly?” 

If we say we do not‘approve of this, it is 
all we can allege; but fer one other of the 
tales we have a graver censure, It almost 
destroys the entire delusion of ‘the volume, 
and owing to a single instance of bad taste, 
gives an idea of the author as if he who 
sO wrought on all the best sympathies of 
our nature was himself destitute of feeling’ 
—a cold. imitator of humanity—an unim- 
passioned painter of distress. _Fhe.story to, 





which we allude is called the Shealing, and, 
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describes the death of an old highland war- 
rior. A few passages will illustrate our 
criticism : 
' An enormous thunder-cloud had Jain all 
day over Ben-Nevis, shrouding its summit in 
thick darkness, blackening its sides and base, 
wherever they were beheld from the sur- 
rounding country, with masses of deep sha- 
dow, and especially flinging down a weight 
of gloom upon that magnificent Glen that 
bears the same name with the Mountain, 
till row the afternoon was like twilight, and 
the voice of all the streams was distinct in 
the breathlessness of the vast solitary hollow. 
The inhabitants of all the straths, vales, 
glens, and dells, round and about the Mo- 
narch of Scottish mountains, had, during cach 
successive hour, been expecting the roar of 
thunder and the deluge of rain; but the 
huge conglomeration of lowering clouds 
would not rend asunder, although it was 
certain that a calm blue sky could not be 
restored till all that dreadful assemblage had 
melted away into torrents, or been driven off 
by a strong wind from the sea. All the 
cattle on the hills, and on the hollows, stood 
still or lay down in their fear,—the wild deer 
sought in herds the shelter of the pine- 
‘covered cliffs—the raven hushed his hoarse 
croak in some grim cavern, and the eagle 
left the dreadful silence of the upper hea- 
vens. Now and then the shepherds looked 
from their huts, while the shadow of the 
thunder-clouds deepened the hucs of their 
plaids and tartans ; and at every creaking 
of the heavy branches of the pines, or wide- 
armed oaks in the solitude of their inac- 
cessible birth place, the hearts of the lonely 
dwellers quaked, and ‘they lifted up their 
x to 4 hoy first gre flash—the dis- 
ing of the masses of darkness —and 
pated t© Héar ‘ttre long loud rattle of hea- 
ven’s artillery shaking the foundation of the 
everlasting mountains. But all was yet silent. 
peal came at last, and it seemed as if 
an earthquake had smote the silence. Not a 
tree—not a blade of grass moved, but the 
yw stunned, as it were, the heart of the 
solid globe. Then was there a low, wild, 
whispering, wailing voice, as of many spirits 
all joining together from every point of hea- 
‘ven,—it died away—and then the rushing of 
rain was heard through the darkness ; and, 

1.a few minutes, down came all the moun- 

tain torrents in their power, and the sides of 
all the steeps were suddenly sheeted, far and 
wide, with waterfalls. The element of water 
was let loose to run its rejoicing race—and 
that of fire‘lent it illumination, whether 
sweeping in floods ‘along the great open 
straths, or tumbling in cataracts from cliffs 
overhanging the eagle’s eyrie. 

Great rivers were suddenly flooded—and 
little mountain rivulets, a few minutes 
ore only silver threads, and in whose fairy 

the minnow played, were now scarcely 
fordable to shepherd’s feet. It was time for 
the strongest to take shelter, and none now 
would have liked to issue from it; for while 
was real danger to life and limb in the 
many raging torrents, and in the lightning’s 
, the imagination and the soul themselves 
were touched with awe in the long resounding 
gléns, and beneath the savage scowl of the 
angry sky. It was such a storm as becomes 
an era among the mountains ; and it was felt 
that before next morning there would be a 
loss of lives—not only among the beasts 
that perish, but among human beings over- 


taken by the wrath of that irresistible tem- 
pest. - 

Contrast this grand opening with what 
fotlows :— 

Old Lewis was well known all round the 
broad base of Ben-Nevis. What his age was 
nobody precisely knew, but it was ascer- 
tained that he could not be under ninety— 
and many niaintained that he~had outlived 
an hundred years. He recollected the fi 
old Lochiel of the first Rebellion—had fought 
in the strength and prime of manhood at 
Culloden—and had charged the French on 
the Heights of Abraham. He had ever since 
that battle been a pensioner; and although 
he had many wounds to show both of bullets 
and the bayonet, yet his iron frame had 
miraculously retained its strength, and his 
limbs much of their activity till the very last. 
His hair was like snow, but his face was 
ruddy still—and his large withered hand had 
still a grasp that could hold down the neck 
of the dying red deer to the ground. He had 
lived for thirty years.in a Shealing built by 
himself among a wild heap of sheltering 
rocks, and for the last five his little orphan 
grand-daughter, the only one of his blood 
alive, had been his companion in his solitude. 
Old Lewis was the best angler in the High- 
lands, and he knew all the streams, rivers, 
and lochs. Many thousand grouse had tum- 
bled on the heath beneath his unerring aim ; 
and the roe was afraid to show her face out 
of a thicket. But the red deer was his de- 
light—he had been Keeper to Lochiel once 
—and many a long day, from sunrise to sun- 
set, had he stalked like a'shadow over ranges 
of mountains till he found himself at night far 
away from his Shealing. He was a guide, 
too, to botanists, mineralogists, painters, 
poets, and prosers. Philosophers, men of 
science, lovers of the muse, hunters of the 
picturesque, men eager after parallel roads 
and vitrified forts, and- town gentlemen sent 
from garrets to describe, for the delight and 
instruction of their fellow citizens, the grand 
features of nature—all came ‘right to old 
Lewis Cameron. Many a sweat did he give 
them, panting in pursuit of knowledge, over 
the large loose stones, and the pointed crags, 
and up to the middle in heather beneath the 
sultry sun, toiling up the perpendicular sides 
of hill and mountain. But, above all, he 
loved the young Sassenach, when, with their 
rifles, they followed with him the red deer 
over the bent, and were happy if, at night- 
fall,one pair of antlers lay motionless on the 
heather 

The old man was stretched; in his High- 
land garb, (he had never worn another,) on 
a decent clean bed, that smelt sweet and 
fresh of the heather. His long silvery locks, 
of which it was ‘thought he had for many 
years been not a little proud, and which had 
so often waved in the mountain winds, were 
now lying still—the fixed and sunken look of 
approaching death was ona face, which, 
now that its animation was calmed, seemed 
old, old, indeed—but there was something 
majestic in his: massy bulk, stretched out 
beneathan inexorable power, in that Shealing 
little larger than a vaulted grave. He lay 
there like an. old chieftain of the elder time 
—one of QOssian’s heroes unfortunate in his 
later a dying ingloriously at last with 
a little weeping Malvina at his heather couch. 

We declare that we were as much shocked 








by the concluding ph, as ifthe thun- 
derbolt.s0 nobly: devoribed in what pre- 


oe 
ceded, ‘had fallen at our feet. If the author 
loves his fame, he will never let it stain 
another edition, But we must return to 
our synopsis, 

“ The Minister’s Widow” is a sombre but 
beautifully told tale; and “The Family 
Tryst” an attempt at more sprightly nar- 
rative, not eminently successful... “ Blind 
Allan” pourtrays, in a charming manner, 
the effect of couching upon a virtuous mah 
whom his betrothed had married for love 
after the affliction of loss of sight fell upon 
him, and who had been ten years blind. 
We cannot resist a short extract :— 

There was no uncontroulable burst of joy 
in the soul of Allan Bruce when once more a 
communication was opened between it and 
the visible world. For he had learned lessons 
of humility and temperance ‘in all his emo- 
tions during ten years of blindness, in which 
the hope of light was too faint to deserve tlie 
name. He was almost afraid to believe that 
his sight was restored. Grateful tohim was 
its first uncertain and wavering glimmer, as 
a draught of water to a wretch in a crowded 
dungeon. But he knew not whether it was 
to ripen into the perfect day, or gradually to 
ade back again into the depth of his former 
darkness, 

But when his Fanny—she on whom he had 
s0 loved to look when she was a maiden in 
her teens, and who would not forsake him in 
the first misery of that great affliction, but 
had been overjoyed to link the sweet freedom 
of her prime to one sitting in perpetnal dark 
—when she, now a staid and lovely matron, 
stood before him with a face. pale in bliss, 
and all drenched in the floodlike tears of an 
unsupportable happiness—then truly did he 
feel what a heaven it was to see ! And as he 
took her to his heart, he: gently bent -back 
her head, that he might devour with his eyes 
that benign beauty which‘ had for so ‘man 
years smiled upon him unbeheld, and whic’ 
now that he had seen once more, he felt that 
he could even at that very moment die in peace. 
In came with soft steps, one after another, 
his five loving children, that for the first time 
they might be seen by their Father. The girls 
advanced timidly, with biushing cheeks and 
bright shining hair, while the boys went 
boldly up to his side, and the eldest, looking 
in his face, éxclaimed with a shout of joy, 
“‘ Our Father sees!—Our Father sees!” — 
and then: checking his rapture, burst into 
tears. Many a vision had Allan Brace framed 
té himself of the face and figure of one and 
all of his children. One, he had been told, 
was like himself—another the image of its 
mother—and Lucy, he understood, was a 
blended likeness of them both. But now he 
looked upon them with the confused and 
bewildered joy of parental love, seeking to 
know and distinguish in the light the separate 
objects towards whom it yearned ;' and not 
till they spoke did he know their Christian 
names. But.soon, soon, did the sweet faces 
of all his children seem, to his eyes, to answer 
well, each in its different loveliness, tothe 
expression of the voices so long familiar to 
his heart. 

Pleasant, too, no doubt, was that expan- 
sion of heart, that followed the sight of so 
many old friends -and acquaintances, all of 
whom, familiar as he had. long been with 
them in his darkness, one day’s — ‘now 
seemed to bring farther forward in:his affec- 
tion. They came towards him now with 
brighter satisfaction—and the happiness of 








his own soul gave a hinder ex 


ben tm and represe 

host of human beings rejoicing in the joy of 
one single brother. Here was a yonng man, 
who, when he saw him last, was a little 
schogl-boy—here a man pr to be bent 


sion to their 
them all as a 


with toil, and with a thoughtful aspect, who 
had been one of his own joyous and laughing 
féllow-labourers in field or at fait—here a 
man on whom, ten years before, he had shut 
his eyes in advanced but vigorous life, now 
sitting, with a white head, and supported on 
a staff-all this change he knew Peters, but 
now he saw it; and. there was thus a some- 
what sad, but an interesting, delightful, and 
impressive contrast and resemblance between 
the past and the present, brought immediately 
eer him by the removal of a veil. Every 

around him—every figure—was instruc- 
tive as well as pleasant; and humble as his 
sphere of life was, and limited its range, 
quite enongh of chance and change was now 
submitted to his meditation, to give his cha- 
racter, which had long been thoughtful, a 
gtill more solemn cast, and a temper of still 
more homely and humble wisdom. 

It is scarcely incumbent upon us to par- 
ticularize all thie stories in a buok so well 
éalculated and so sure tu be very popular. 
We may mention, however, that several o! 
a peculiar kind, and almost all tragical, are 
_founded on the persecutions of the Cove- 
nanters, Une, “ Simon Gray,’’ bears a close 
resemblance to Adam Blair, to which it is 
far Superior in moral tendency, though in- 
ferior in powertal writing and interést. 





To “ The bow” we can but half recon- 
cile ourselves, as we do not like a sister to 

the man who, however provoked, has 

her brother in a duel. “ The Omen” 
+ mére warineda te See of “Consum 

Ps pected much greater’ use to 

madé by one with such 4 Hensiend over the 
fears as the author of Lights and Shadows. 
But our task is done; and his to gratify and 
delight the public will, we hope, long con- 
tinue to occupy a pen, than which we have 
rarely found one altogether so able to do 
justice to the noblest sentiments, the most 
affecting incidents, and the purest inculca- 
tions of touching morality. 





HOLMAN’S TOUB. 

«. Havino made this interesting Tourist 
‘known to our readers last Saturday, we 
i with such remarks on his travels 
as their most promirient differences from 

‘other travels suggest. 
Having visited Nismes, Aix, and other 
ge, r. H. took up his residence at 
lice, where he enjoyed every comfort; and 
gives us the following accounts of variéus 
matters which attracted his observations 


there and at St. Rosalie, a rural abode of 


. Madame M ---- and two daughters, near 
the city: 
The process of making the wine is as fol- 


: lows :—The grapes being selected and picked, 
are put into a large vat, where they are well 
teedaeedets the naked feet ; r which 
+ the is wa off from below; the 
brai are then put into a press, and 
the remaining. liquor extracted. whole 


' of the juice is now put into casks witl their 
‘ open, and allowed to ferment, and 


its impurities for twelve, fifteen, or 
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twenty days, according to thé strength of the 
grape ; the waste occasioned by the discharge 
being constantly supplied with fresh liquor. 
The vessels aré then carefully closed, and in 
about a month the wine is considered fit for 
drinking. 

When the grapes are of a bad, meagre 

kind, the wine-dealers mix the juice with 
igeons’ dung, or quicklime, in order to give 
it a spirit which nature has denied, or, 
possibly, to take off acidity. - - - - 

The air becoming sensibly cooler, it was 
determined to remove to our winter-quarters 
in Nice, leaving St. Rosalie to its peasantry, 
now about to commence getting in the olives, 
and express the oil, which is the richest part 
of their harvest. The best olives are those 
which grow wild, but the quantity of these is 
inconsiderable ; they begin to collect them in 
the early part of November, and this is re- 
peated at intervals until March or April; the 
fruit is beaten off the trees with long canes 
as it ripens, which is known by its turning 
from alight green toavery dark colour. The 
oil must be expressed immediately, and before 
the olives fade or grow wrinkled, otherwise 
it will not be good. The whole are, in the 
first instance, ground into paste by a mill- 
stone, set edgeways in acircular stone trough, 
and tarned by a male or the power of water ; 
this paste is then put inte cases, made of the 
same kind of grass which is so much used in 
the Mediterranean for the manufacture of 
ropes and cables ; six or eight of which are 
piled one over the other, and then subjected 
to a powerful press for a few minutes, by 
which the oil is forced ont, and received into 
a stone reservoir placed beneath it. While 
the oil is passing from the press, hot water is 
frequently dashed over it; to make it flow the 
better. The whole fluid is now transferred 
into a wooden vat, half filled with water, in 


which the dregs fall to the bottom, while the 
supernatant oil is skimmed off, and stored up 
in small oblong casks. 


The remnant is now thrown into a large 
stone cistern containing water, and allowed 
to continue there twelve or fourteen days, 
frequently stirring it daring that time; a 
coarser oil is then taken from its surface, 
which serves for the purpose of burning in 
lamps, orin manufactories, After these pro- 
cesses, they separate an oil still more coarse 
and fetid, and occasionally grind the paste 
down with hot water, which extracts a yet 
greater quantity of oily matter, but which in 
this case soon grows rancid. 

The dregs which remain after these opera- 
tions, when dried, are used asa fuel; par- 
ticularly for warming, by means of brasieres, 
apartments without chimneys. 

There is, however, a very peculiarly fine 
preparation, called virgin oil, and which is 4 
great delicacy, eating like the sweetest but- 
ter ; this is made from green olives, and sold 
at a high price, as a great quanity of the 
fruit yields but little oil. 


In many streets [of Nice] you are ae P 
n 


the thamping of machi ; emp’ 
the manufacture of ieaneread and which is 

uired to force it into its tabular form. The 
following is the process for manufacturing 
the ordinary kind of macaroni or vérmicelli ; 
Equal parts of fine and coafse flour ate 
mixed together, and made into a paste with 
water, to which a small quatitity of saffron 
has heen added to give it a yellow tinge. 
The whole is then kneaded inte a stiff, paste, 
by means of a beam of wood, which is w 


léver ; after which it is put into & éfto 
cylinder of copper, with perforations in its 
bottom, of size as may be hetessary to 
give the form of macaroni. or vernticélli, 
which ever may be intended. It is then 
foreed through these apertures into its tubular 
shape by a powerful screw, and cut of proper 
lengths as it comes out, after which it is 
hung up in the air to harden. 


From Nice our traveller sailed for Genoa 
in a felucca, when a storm furni-hés hint 
with an affair quite in Sterne’s way: béing, 
as he confesses, 

For two nights and a day in the cabin of a 
vessel, and scarcely within hearing of a living 
soul, with a young married female of five- 
and-twenty, and whom my imagination might 
lead me to suppose beautiful as an Houri ; 
without pen, ink, paper, table, or any other 
requisite to arrange our affairs by, and quite 
unprovided with curtains, and corking pins, 
as in the case of our sentimentalist, to pre, 
vent even the impulse of a hand in the act of 
exclamation. The whole of this time passed 
away like a night to me; for as it was cold, 
we shut ourselves up close, to keep out the 
wind and rain; like eur sailors on the northern 
expédition, daciad this state of confinement, 
it made no difference, whether we dined in 
the night or day, for it was just as easy for 
me to serve out our provisions in the former 
as in thé latter ; and with respect to sleep, i 
think I had the best of it in the day-time, as 
the lady’s fears were the less on the qui vive, 
for whenever the sea at. night struck asa 
little harder than usual, she would cry ont in 
terror, ‘‘ Monsieur ! Monsieur ! nous sommes contre 
les roches,’ and I must have had jndeed a 
heart of rock, had I not poured in all pessible 
consolation: I had the pleasnre indeed of 
thinking that the assurances of my 
fougee were not jeag orviceaPlt, to Pnj 
than the enjoyment ingua mortua, 
which no doabt contributed very eficaciously 
to support her strength and spirits, for I soon 
found by the lightness of the basket, that ber 
own stores were insufficient for so pro! 

a voyage, or, as sailors would express it, that 
she was in danger of experiencing a southerly 
wind in the bread-bag. 

Genva is succeeded in the tour by Leg- 
horn, and Leghorn by Florence, Florence by 
Rome, and Rome by Naples. From the 
remarks at these places we shall, as hitherto, 
enlarge our exemplification of the work, s¢- 
lecting such as most strikingly illustrate the 
‘writer's peculiar feelings and circumstances, 
and then leave the volume to its fortunes. 
At Florence he says— 

oeree I visited the Theatre Cocomero, 
and heard the Barber of Seville, an opera 60 
well known, that it wonld be superflaons to 
enter into any description of it; but Keav- 
not resist stating the extraordinary effect 
produced upon me by the singing of the 

rima Donna. I thought! could have com 
world to have seen her pretty face an @5 
the tones and expression of her voice, how- 
ever, appeared to connect themselves ip my 
mind, by pure sympathy, with exact delinea- 
tions of her person and attitudes, and to €x- 
cite the most powerful desire to possess the 

wer of vision, which Lever yen onl 
Oa experienced since I had the mis! 
to lose it. I heard,.I felt, I saw or ar 
I saw, every thing which words, gestures, 





by two or three men on, the principle of the 





orked | actions could convey : I rose, leaned forward, 


and felt an almost irresistible impulse £0 
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‘ not allowed the adyantage of examining by 


* sional 





g upon the stage, to astertain whether 

ideas were illusive or teal; and what 

be thought still stranger, my desire to 
sée, or to origitiate from a wish to 
ebavince myself that I’ could not see. I may 
be thought to overcharge this description 
with too vivid or affected sentiment, but I 
can assute the reader, that it contains only 
asmall portion of the exquisite feelings which 
I experienced. 
‘In the Vatican at Rome he says— 
_» + + + This coup dil, with me, 
was not only wanting, but I had to walk up 
to each statue in rotation, and listen to a 
tame description ofits beauties. I was even 


the tonch, as soldiers were placed in each 
apartmefit, to prevent such violation: had I 
been freely permitted this kind of examina- 
tion, I doubt not, that I might have been as 
highly gratified as those who saw, for the 
sense of touch conveys to my mind as clear, 
or at least as satisfactory, ideas of the form, 
and I think I may add, the force of expres- 
sion, as sight does to others. I did occa- 
examine them in this way by stealth, 
when I was apprised that the soldiers’ backs 
were turned towards me. 

‘ At Séntinella, near Naples, donkey-men 
ofter their animals for hire; and Mr. H. 
observes, 

On laying my hand on one of these asses, 
Twas astonished at the silkiness of its skin ; 
But I believe the hair of all animals is pro- 
Gan nen softer in southern climates, pro- 

ably im conséquence of thie superficial pores 

ing more open. I have heard, and it ap- 
eats probable, that the nerves of the cuticle, 
as of the finger, are ‘more sensible in warm 
latitudes ; and that this is the reason why the 
siiks, and other fine works, in such countries, 
ate‘ of mote delicate texture, than what are 
‘manafactured elsewhere. : 
' But his ardour is most strikingly evi- 
dénced by his determining, in spite of all 
dissuasion, to ascend Vesuvius !—a feat of 
curiosity which perhaps no love of science, 
ancient or modern, will be thought to sur- 
pass. The following is his relation : 

Notwithstanding the representations made 
to me.on all sides, of the difficulties which 
must. attend it, my desire to visit Mount 
Vesuvius was of se ardent a nature, that I 
certainly showild have made the attemptatione, 
had not a friend, Mt. M——, kindly volun- 
teered to accompany me, bit from whom, I 
have the vanity to say, I rather looked for 
amusement and information, than guidance 
atid protection. . ‘ 

My friends endeavoured to dissuade me 

this arduous undertaking, and when, 

after fully deciding upon the measure, I in- 

quired in what way. it was customary for 

@hers to make the ascent, teplied, “‘ Oh! 

they could see their way,up.” ‘ Well, then,” 

Iretorted, “I have little doubt of being able 

tofeel mine.” I must acknowledge myself 
ge my’ 

aunoyed by having suggestions of difficulties 

sted in, which, I feel sensible inmy own 

» do not insuperably exist; nor can I 

it any poten, not in. the same situation 

with myself, capable of estimati the powers, 

whieh, under the cartailment-¢ one sense, 

snother,.in conseqnence, agquirés,-'» »- -- * 

2 sie © e reached the hermitage abont 


half after eight o'clock, and at the suggestion | | 
e, recruited ourselves with some 
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‘began the more arduous part of our journey. 
The road soon became very soft, being con- 
stituted of the light dust which had been 
thrown ont from -the crater; interspersed, 
however, with large and sharp stones, ejected 
from the same source ; some of which were 
of such immense size, that did we not bear 
in mind the astonishing powers of elementary 
fire, we could scarcely credit the possibility 
of such masses being hurled to this distance, 
from out of the bowels of the mountain. 

One of the greatest inconveniences I found 
in this ascent, was from the particles of ashes 
ipsinuating themselves within my shoes, and 
which unnoyed my feet so much, that I was 
repeatedly compelied to take them off, in 
order to get rid of the irritating matter. 
Hence I would recommend future travellers 
to ascend in white leathern boots. 

At length we reached the only part of the 
mountain which was at this time in a burning 
state, and which was throwing out flames and 
sulphurows vapour; when the guide taking 
me by the arm, conducted me over a place 
where the fire and smoke issued from aper- 
tures between the stones we walked upon, 
and which we could hear crackling under our 
feet every instant, as if they were going to be 
separated, and to precipitate us into the 
bowels of the mountain. The sublime de- 
scription of Virgil did not fail to occur to my 
recollection. 

* By turns a pitchy cloud she rolls on high, 

By turns hot embers from her entrails fly, 

And flakes of mounting flames lick the sky ; 

Oft from her bowels massy rocks are thrown, 

And shiver’d from their force come piecemeal 

down. 

Oft liquid fires of burning sulphur glow, 

Nurs’d by the fiery spring that burns below.” 
Dryden. 

My imagination, I admit, was actively 
alive to the possible accidents which might 
have occurred ;. I followed, however, with all 
the confidence whieh my conviction of being 
under the care of a cautious leader, did not 
fail to inspire. My guide appeared highly 
gratified with the incident, asserting that it 
was the first time one deprived of sight had 
ever ventured there; and adding, that he 
was sure it would much surprise the king, 
when the circumstance became known to 
him, in the report which is daily made of the 
persons who visit the mountain. The ground 
was too hot under our feet, and the sulphurous 
vapour too strong, to allow of our remaining 
long in this situation; and when he thought 
he had given us a sufficient idea of the nature 
of this part of the mountain, we retired to a 
more solid and a cooler footing ; previous to 
which, however, he directed my walking-cane 
towards the flames, which shrivelled the 
ferrale, and charred the lower part ;—this I 
still retain as a memorial. 

From hence we were conducted to the 
edge of a small crater, now extinguished, 
from whence about two months before, the 
Frenchman, rivalling the immortality of Em- 
pedocles— 

* Deus immortalis haberi, 

Dum cupit Empedocles ardentem frigidus AEtnam 
Insiluit.—” ’ ' Hor. 
and desirous of the glory of dying a death 
worthy of the great nation, planged into the 
fiery abyss. The guide placed my hand -on 
the very spot where he was stated to have 
ast stood) before he thus rashly entered upon 
eternity. 








the hermit’s bread and wine; and then 


| [was anxious to-have ‘proceeded up the 


cone to the berder of the superior and larjre 
érater; but our guide objected, indeed refused 
to conduct us to it, unless we awaited the 
dawn of morning; the moon, he said, was 
fast. descending, so that we should be in- 
volved in darkness before we could attainit ; 
and that consequently it would be attended 
with risk in the extreme to make the attempt. 

This was a check to the completion of my 
anxious wishes, but our arrangements at 
Naples neither made it convenient to my 
friend, or myself, to remain until morning ; 
nor would it have been pleasant to: have 
spent some honrs here without refreshment, 
more particularly as I had left my coat behind 
hear the hermitage, and at this elevation we 
found it extremely eold. 

After spending a short time in examining 
some of the immense masses: of calcined 
tock, many of them forming solid cubes of 
twenty feet diameter, and which had been at 
different times thrown out by the volcanic 
power ; we beganto retrace our steps towards 
the hermitage, distant, as our guide informed 
us, four miles, but which must have been an 
over-rated estimate. As we approached. this 
latter place; we met a party ascending the 
mountain, with an intention of waiting the 
break of day, so as to enable them to reach 
the very summit. 

In his rambles about Naples, Mr. H. asso- 
ciated himself a good deal with a deat com- 
panion, with whom he travelled 1400 miles 
to Amsterdam, and of whom he says, very 
cheerfully, 


My friend had the misfortune of being 
deaf, as well as suffering otherwise from ill 
health; it may be regarded. as a. curious 
incident in our travelling connexion,—that I 
shonld want sight, and he hearing ; the cir- 
cumstance is somewhat droll, and afforded 
considerable amusement to those whom we 
travelled with, so that we were not un- 
frequently exposed to a jest on the subject, 
which we generally participated in, and some- 
times contributed to improve. 

With this gentleman he returned by 
Rome, Florence, Milan, Geneva, Lausanne, 
Strasburg andA misterdam,where they parted 
with mutual regret. ‘Thence by Brussels 
and Ostend, our enterprising traveller sought 
his native soil; taught, like all who leave it, 
whether blind or Sominiel. to value it 
more than he had ever-done before. There 
are many parts of the latter tour which 
court extract, but we hope we have done 
enough ‘to recommend this extraordinary 
production to the public. ‘There are a few 
typographical errors in names and quota- 
tions in foreign languages, which should 
have been looked to in printing: a portrait 
of the author is prefixed, and adds to the 
interest of his work, 





WADDINGTON’S TRAVELS IN ETHIOPIA. 
We cannot do better (being rather pressed 
for room in this Number) than abridge 
Mr. Waddington’s account of the Mame- 
louks, from the petiod of their flight from 
Cairo into Dongola, to their expulsion from 
that region :— ‘ 

On their first appearance in the year 1812, 
on the frontiers of Mahass, they appear 
to have found Mahommed, Casheff of that 
country, at war with Malek Témbol; and 





Mahommed engaged - to: receive them as 
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friends, on condition that : would assist 
him in the destruction of Témbol. They 
were under two chiefs, who seem to have 
been independent of each other, and often, 
as in this case, at variance.. Ibrahim Bey, 
the same who, during the massacre in the 
citadel at Cairo, escaped by leaping his 
horse over the walls into the trench below,* 
was one; and Abdah Rochmén Bey, the 
other. Ibrahim would have accepted the 
proposal of Mahommed ; but the other would 
not hastily consent to the extinction of so 
great a man as Malek Témbol:. and, on their 
arrival at Argo, whither they immediately 
advanced,: they examined the merits of the 
case, and decided in.favour of that monarch. 
They finally established themselves in that 
country (in the manner mentioned by Burck- 
hardt,) by a treacherous massacre of the 
Sheygy’a, who, resident. as governors in 
Argo, received them as. friends, and enter- 
tained them with that unsuspicious hospita- 
lity for which, like most other brave savages, 
they were remarkable-—the Mamelouks, from 
their sufferings, had learnt only faithiessness 
and ingratitude. ‘ 

‘The Cashetf of Mahass began now to be 
afraid of his new neighbours, and, with the 
hope of causing their destruction, strongly 

ressed them to undertake. an expedition 
are Dar Sheygy‘a;: the Mamelouks chal- 
lenged him to place himself at their head, 
and guide them thither ; this the Casheff did 
not think proper to comply with, and imme- 
diately put himself under the protection of 
Mahommed Ali. ‘ 

The establishment of the Mamelonks in 
this country. seeths not to have been imme- 
diately followed. by any violent war with the 

eygy’a; but a treaty was made, by which 
the whole:western bank of the river, and the 
islands, from Handech on the south, to Han- 
nech, the frontier. town of Déngola on the 
north, were ceded’ to the inyaders. They 
selected Maragga for their capital ; and, as 

‘ they had brought with them ‘a great deal of 
money, in Spanish dollars and: Venetian se- 
tins; and: gave great encouragement to 
oreign traders, forbidding, at the same time, 
any of their own subjects to trade out of their 
country,—it was not long before that city 
became the centre of much commerce ; and 
gradually increasing in size, assumed the 
name of New Déngola ;+ the old city still 
remained in the hands of the Sheygy’a. They 
also introduced some improvements in the 
cultivation of the country, and encouraged 
the growth of: wheat instead of Dhourra: 
et, upon the whole, the Argives seem to 
ave gained little by their change of mas- 
ters. .. The taxes daring the government of 
the Sheygy’a were moderate, and always di- 
vided equally between themselves and the 
King ; whereas, the Mamelouks took one- 
third of the’ produce of the whole country : 
besides which they were constantly harassed 
by the Sheygy’a, who were much better liked 
as. governors than as enemies. Some pea- 
sants told.us,. that frequently, soon after 
midnight, they used: to be roused by the war- 
ery of the Arabs, who had contrived to con- 
ceal themselves on the main-land till that 

























* The horse was crushed to death—Ibrahim 
unhurt. 


We were assured by some Gellabs, who were 
lamenting ‘its present sitnation, that it was a 
market frequented even by the traders from Dar- 
four ; and all articles were to be found there 
at the same price as at Cairo, 






moment,‘ and then swam their horses, by }rian 
ey nee under their bel-| tunes, and to 
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cate the honour of their 
sink eapeeres menage confusion and a. Bey died * ‘ 
ight was consequence, those were| Ibrahim soon after th * 
thonght happy who could save themselves by | tion against Merawe, and Abdah Rochm: 
the sacrifice of their rty ; for, as the|Bey was left at the head of the remaining 
Sheygy'a landed on different islands at the| warriors. He is said to be of a noble person 
same time, it was difficult to distinguish | and undaunted mind; hofses stand trembling 
whence exactly their shout came. These|at his voice, and he has dromedaries that 
predatory incursions were executed with | obey no call but his. © ‘When the Pasha, just 
such rapidity, that the assistance of the/| before his last expedition, sent a message te 
Mamelouks generally arrived too late ; some- | the Mamelouks, full of flattering promises in 
times, however, they surprised the robbers, | case of their submission, it was who re- 
and took a terrible vengeance on those they | turned the haughty answer, “ Tell Mahom- 
caught, by impaling them, in every instance, |med Ali, that we will be on no terms with 
in the most public places, by the road-side. | our servant.” And accordingly, as the Turk- 

About twenty months after their establish-|ish troops continued to advance, in the 
ment, they made an expedition against Ma-|month of June, after an unusually grand 
lek Chowes, on the invitation of Malek | celebration of the Ramadan, the brave exiles 
Zobeyr, who was then at war with the king | took their departure for Shendy ; they were 
of Merawe. They are said to have beaten| themselves three hundred, with double that 
the Sheygy’a at Koraigh, killing one hundred | number of women and slaves ; they had lost 
and fifty of them, and to have sent back a| about one hundred during their residence in 
triumphant message to their wives, who were | Déngola. The Sheygy’a had heard of their 
not (as Burckhardt was informed) molested | intended departure, and, while lying in am- 
by the enemy during the absence of their| bush to surprise them, were themselves sur- 
husbands. Malek Tombol served himself in| prised. The Mamelouks took several pri- 
this campaign, and was present at the action, |soners, whom they immediately beheaded ; 
and assured us that the victory was ex-|and thus the last act of intercourse between 
tremely glorious. Against the weight of his | these warlike neighbours was marked by the 
royal testimony it can hardly be urged, that|same spirit of implacable hostility that dis- 
the next battle was fought at Hettan, so|tinguished all the preceding ones. This 
that the conquerors. must have retreated | parting blow of the Mamelouks was amply 
aboat fifty miles after their success. This |revenged on their late subjects by an re 
second battle they certainly did gain; but|tion of the Arabs, who seized the 
owing to some difference between the Chiefs, 
Ibrahim Bey returned with part of the army 
to Maragga, and Abdah Rochman followed 
up the Sheygy’a with the rest, though, it 
would seem, with no permanent effect. How- 
ever, the various events of-these wars-did not 
at all shake the security of their establish- 
ment in ei po where, but for the perse- 
vering hatred of Mahommed Ali, they would 
have continued to rule and improve the 
kingdom they had founded. Their arms,} 
and their. skill and intrepidity in using them, 
were the admiration of their subjects, and 
the Arabs themselves reluctantly allowed 
them to be the best horsemen in the world. 

The residence of respectable artizans 
among them is proved by their having con- 
structed two or three boats with sails, which 
they ed before their departure, except 
one, which they gave to the bey gy's j fore- 
seeing, no doubt, that those Arabs would 
oppose the progress of the Turks, and willin 
to furnish one enemy with the means o 
injuring another more powerful and more 
inveterate : they had also one or two French 
surgeons with them. 

After being established for some months in 
Déngola, they sent back most ot their Cai- 
rine wives, anid married the daughters of the 
native Nubians; these preserved to them, 
even in their latest misfortunes, the most 
sincere attachment ; many left their country 
and fled with them, and who remained 
behind continued faithful to their wanderin ‘Dartour, they may os 
husbands,§ and used. to declare they would | able to effect their 5 aba ey. Koreas still 
rather die than injure them. They say, that | ‘he banks of a es = wey A 
it is not the Pasha, but God, who has driven | Powerful enough to 


and violated the women, and carried some 
of the inhabitants away into their own 
eg oy 
In the mean time, the Mamelouks had 
crossed the Desert from Korti te Shendy, 
where they were not received within the 
walls, but allowed to encamp without. They 
remained there till the successes of 
Pasha over the Sheygy’a terrified the. Mek 
of Shendy into a determination not to op 
the Parkish arms. He then ordered the Ma. 
melonks to quit the country, and the greater 
part of them, under Abdah Rochman Bey, 
retired towards Darfour ; some went in the 
opposite direction, to the banks of the Red 
Sea ; and we were assured, on our return to 
Egypt, that a few, forgetful of the fate of all 
had trusted.to the promises of Mahom- 
med Ali, had thrown themselves on the mercy 
of their persecutor. 

An expedition, which was at that moment 
adyancing from Egypt against: Darfonr, 
would® probably disperse or des the 
few who were still united uader Abdah - 
man Bey ; and the present details may be 
considered as the conclusion of the history of 
the. Mamelouks. 

In one more paper we shall condense the 
antiquities and natural history of this pleas- 
ing volume, and take our leave of its resi- 
duuns, as we shall then have done’ ample 
justice to its various contents. 

* It is just ible, that, in case of the 
mission b the King of 
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them away ; thus exerting their predestina- pon Barco 2 ad ultimate roman ap- 
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revolutionary trash which has. filled 

lowest periodicals for the last twelve 
months... It is said to be the issue of Sir 
Charles and Lady Morgan ; and is an ugly- 
featured mis-shapen bantling as ever sprung 
from the embrace of male-philosophy an 
female party-spleen. A compound of ran- 
cur, rubbish, and feeble folly—it only 
merits notice as a check upon its puffing. 
Our readers need not be im upon un- 
Jess they like—for we assure them’ truly 
that the Mohawks is silly trash, doggrel 
ahymes, and pointless satire. 





‘ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ORNAMENTS OF LONDON. 

A CorrEsPowpeENT calls our attention to 
the:Fountaip in the Green Park, which, 
instead of being an ornament to the Metro- 
polis, is a positive deformity, “formed of 
the rejected pipes of. a steam-engine.” 
This, he truly says, strikes every foreigner 
of taste, and. the more so now, since in 
other parts a love for a better order of 
architecture than heretofore aimed at is 
manifest.. This fountain could be made, at 

yery trifling expeuce, to rival any in Paris. 
dur Correspondent, alluding to a conversa- 
tion in which a liberal French visitor took 
part, also notices another of the dishonours 
of the British Capital in the following terms : 

“The Fine Arts then became the general 
subject. of remark, and the Monuments 
in Westminster Abbey were particularly 
mentioned by our friend. We held down 


our heads and blushed, when he spoke of| Fairie Queene, to which Dr. Svuthey refers 


the shameful practice of levying a tax upon 
every visitor,* even upon those who have 
already paid for or subscribed towards the 
erection of several of them.—The prepriety 
of a petition to. His Majesty, to have the 
Abbey thrown open to the public.once or 
twice a-week, was suggested; and. I am 
convinced that a hint of that kind through 
your widely-circulated Paper, would induce 


#everal thousands to come forward to sup- why what. has succeeded completely in the 


port the application.” 
* It is now two shillings per head, we believe, 


which pee superseded Peter's pence, in 


or twelve times as much as the Paul’s swapences 
ity 





CRITICISM. 
Southey’s Vision of Judgment. ; 
. Stxr,—In the preface of Dr. Southey’s 
Vision of J oh t, he eenttta 
‘writer in the; Cerigura Literaria (vol. iv. 
p-. 386,) has said that hexameters were 
‘much in vogue, owing to the pernicious 
example of Spenser Gabriel Harvey.’ 
They were never in vogue, there is no reason 
to,believe that Spenser ever. wrote an English 
herameter ; and Gabriel, Harvey's example 
only incurred ridicule. With so litue know- 
ledge of facts, and so litle regard to ac- 
curacy, are confident assertions sometimes 
ectiols quemgs atte oben: preo? 
. t $ 
for it has not a little astonished, me, pag 
profound and universal a scholar in every 
to English literature as 


ser and Harvey. not only decitledly 
approved of Harvey’s hexameters, (Southey 
says he was believed to have done so, but 
there is no doubt whatever on the point,) 
but in one of his letters to Harvey he says : 
“ Loe, here [let you see my olde use of 
toying in rymes turned into your artificial 
straightnesse of verse by this tetrasticon... I 
beseech you tell me your fancie without 
parcialitie : : , 
See yee the blindefoulded pretie god, that fea- 
thered archer, 

Of lovers’ miseries which maketh his bloodie game ? 
Wote ye, why his moother with a veale hath co- 
vered his face ? [beholde.” 
Truste me, leaste he my loove happily chance to 
This is to be’found in a book of such com- 
mon occurrence as Todd's Spenser, vol.-i 
p. «xxv. So much for the Laureate’s as- 
sertion that “ that great master of versifi- 
cation has left only one piece which is net 
written in rhyme ”* Thrt piece also is to 
be found in Todd, vol. i. p. xxiij. and I may 
venture to assure Dr. Southey, that notwith- 
standing his dissent, some of the lines are 
readable into Iambics, that ‘is, Iambics of 


cal being common Alexandrines, Ex. gr. 

Now doe I nightly waste, wanting my kindely reste ; 
Now doe I dayly starve, wanting my lively foode ; 
Now doe I always dye, wanting thy timely mirth. 
Harvey made many ro remarks on 
this copy of vetses. The Iambics are to be 
found not only in Davison’s Poetical Rhap- 
sodie, and Warton’s Observations on the 


us, but.also in Waldron’s Literary Museum, 
and Neve’s cursory remarks on the English 
Poets, as Todd observes. 

Having pointed out this error in the pre- 
face, will sou permit me to say that I differ 
‘with you entirely respecting the poem itself 
It contains, according to my ears at least, 


many passages of most. perceptible and 
teenie taclody:: and I cannot conceive 


rough language of Germany, ‘should be 
looked on as impracticable in English: In 
this I know I differ with your views ; but I 
agree with Sidney and Spenser, and, in 
more modern days, with Goldsmith and 
Southey. However, I hate disputing on 
matters of taste, and therefore conclude 
without further observation.—-1 am, &c. 

TERENTIANUS. 


aceent; any of them which are at all musi- | °°P 


* In another letter S » ** But lam 
of late more in love wyth my Engliche versifying 
(i.e. composing verses to Latin measures) than 
with ryming: whyche { should have done long 
since, if I would then have followed your coun- 
cell.” Of course, therefore, he wrote more than 
is left to us. Yet we have ‘‘ no reason to believe 
that Spenser ever wrote an English hexameter!”” 
With so little knowledge of facts, and so little 
regard to accuracy, are confident assertions some- 
times made! 





BULL IN THE QUARTERY REVIEW, 
Hallo! Mr. Literary Gazette—Do. you 
ever read the Quarterly Review, a book 
written by some of your t cocks in 


did not say a word ut this sentence in 
the last Number, p, 470: “ The gentlest, the 


Londun? To be sure you do—and yet you 
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the triple recognition, &c. - > -.and he must 
be gentler surll who can believe in the. proba- 
bility of Cleveland's pardon,” &c. Gentler 
than the gentlest!! Nuw if ‘you saw that in 
the Clunmell Herald, ot the Kilkenny Mo- 
derator, or the Carlow Morning Post, 'you 
would cry out, A Ball! A Bull 1 But because 
it is in a London book, it is, | suppase, fine 
writing. Is that fair ?— Your's truly, 

» Timotay O'Gatlacuen. 
Athy, April 30, 1822. ; 


THE ROYAI. INSTITUTION. 
In his twelfth and concluding - Lecture, 
Dr. Rocer ‘prosecuted his inquiry into the 
Comparative Physivlogy of the Sensitive 
Functions, which: opens a wide field uf ‘re- 
search, but in which we have no other ova 
to direct our steps than the our 
own powers of sensation. Many phenomena 
of sensitive existence must, . for want of the 
corresponding faculties’ in. ourselves, remain 
utterly unknown to us. Several of the qualities 
of surrounding bodies, which escape. our 
gtosser senses, may become objects. of per- 
tion to other animals, having: organs of 
more delicate construction, or formed alto- 
gether on a different model. Bats, for in- 
stance, have been supposed to possess .a 
peculiar, or sixth sense, enabling them to 
perceive the situations of ‘external ; objects 
without seeing, or coniing in contact with 
them. The results of the experiments «6 Spal- 
lanzani, of Jurine, and of Sir Anthony Carlisle, 
on these animals, and the different opinions 
on the subject entertained by these physivle- 
gists, were stated. The remarkable, organ 
lately discovered by Mr. Jacobson; anil which 
from its situation at the bottom and fore part 
of the nostrils in certain quadrupeds;.it&:¢om,; 
munications with the mouth, atid its: 
supply: of blood-vessels and nervesy nvould 
appeatto be the seat of some peculiar, but un- 
knewn sense, was fully described. The delicate 
perceptions of insects, which enable them te 
feel and anticipate variations iu: the state of 
the atmosphere, which our senses, even aided 
by our best philosophical instruments, cannot 
appreciate, imply considerable refinement’ in 
the organization from whieh they result. The 
functions of the antenna, ‘though very imper- 
fectly known, appear tobe of the highest im- 
portance to these animals. The curious 
electrical apparatus found in many species uf 
aquatic animals must commuoicate tv them 
a variety of unknown sensations: «In - 
lating on the sensitive existence of. the lower 
animals, the difficulties multiply inp riion 
as we extend our views beyond: the »sy of 
our own perceptions, and as the terms 
of comparison by degrees disappear. 

Many tribes of articulated ‘animals present 
phenomena, which indicate the existence of a 
number of centres of sensation ; and the series 
of ganglions, from which the nerves radiate, 
appear to perform, with relation t6 each system 
of re the office of a separate brain, or 
organ of sensation and volition. In proportion 
as we ascend in the scale of animals the indi+ 
viduality of the sensations becomes more com- 
plete, and the power of feeling appears to be 
more limited to a particular of ‘the’ ner- 
xous system. The several steps of this grada- 
tion were pointed .out in the different. classes 
of the animal kingdom. 

The relation subsisting hetween the Intel- 
lectual Faculties, anil the Organizativn of the 








Doctor S. undoubtedly is, ‘should be so ig- 
Rotant of the correspondence between Spen- 
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Ce -different parts of that system 
ay Abt not only of transnritting im- 
pressions frum one part to another, but also of 
retaining certain impressions, and of rO- 
ducing 1 according to certain laws, which 
have bee» termed the laws of association. 
This power of association, which is the foun- 
dation of memory, as well as of other intellec- 
tual opérations, appears to be intimately cua- 
nected with the physical condition of the brain, 
which may wbloriingly be considered as the 
material instrument employed by the mind in 
conducting most of its operations. The facts 
which prove the intimate connexion subsisting 
between’ the mind and the body, do not, in 
Dr. Rocst’s opinion, warrant the conclusions 
which the advocates for the doctrine of -ma- 
terialism pretend to deduce from them. 
Although a certain arrangement of particles, 
and certain actions in the retina, optic nerve, 
and brain, are necessary for vision, it is clear 
that neither the particles of these organs, nor 
any conceivable combination or mode of union, 
nor any kind of motion that might be assigned 
to them, could ever constitute the sensation 
itself of which we are conscious. In like 
manner, the brain may be the material instru- 
ment of association and of memory; but in 
order to constitute the aye thoughts, 
volitions, and other mental affections them- 
selves, there must exist, in addition to the 
material organs, a sentient, intelligent, and 
active principle. But though the distinction 
between mind and matter is immutable, 
because inherent in the only conceptions we 
can form of these two objects, we a“ at , 

i to te our researches into 
oe: hosts Ger extent of their mutual con- 
nexion. -That the principal destifation of the 
a mass of nervous mater constituting the 
brain, is to serve as an 0 of association, 
is rendered exceedingly probable by - facts 

comparative anatomy. In pro- 

ae intellectual faculties of animals 

are more multiplied, and embrace a wider 

ere, additional magnitude and cormplica- 

of structure is givento the brain. The 

remarkably ample amen of this ergan 

in the human species, when compared with 

that of all other animals, is a strong confirm- 
ation of this doctrine. 

The leading points in the Anatomy of the 
Human Braiv were next explained: such as 
the division of the whole mass within the 
sku)l into the cerebrum, cerebellum, and me- 
dulla eblongata, from which latter part the 
spinal marrow is extended: the distinction of 
its substance into the cortical, or cineritious, 
and the white or medullary matter: its in- 
‘vestment by the dura and pia mater: and the 
situation of its internal cavities, or ventricles, 
and of its several commissures, were particu- 
larly. pointed out. Some of the most cele- 
brated speculations relative to the sensorium, 
and seat of the soul, such as those of Des- 
gartes, who lodged it in the pineal gland, and 
of Sommerring, who conceived it-to reside in 
the ventricles, were briefly adverted to. T' 
‘anatomical views of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim 
were noticed with commendation; but for a 
further. account of their cranjological system, 
> gndof the evidence for and against its truth, 

audience were referred to the article 
Cranioscopy, written by Dr. Rocet, in the 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 

. Itcbecomes an interesting problem to dis- 
cover. some Criterion of application, by 
which the proportion which the : 

ypart.of the mervous system exclusively 
t.to sensation can be determined. 
Thig evidently ought not to he estimated by 
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— 
the relative magnitade or weight of the brain, 
compared.with that uf the whole body; for 
this mode of estimation would assign a greater 
relative proportion of brain to the smaller 
birds, than even to the human species. An- 
other mode was therefore resorted. to, _ by 
taking a vertical section of the head, and 
comparing the areas occupied by the brain 
and face. But the powers of intellect are, in 
many instances, not found to correspond with 
the results of this mode of comparison: re- 
markable exceptions occurring in the case.of 
the horse, and of the hippopotamus. In order 
to give the subject greater mathematical pte- 
cision, Camper invented the mode of ad- 
measurement hy what he calls the facial 
angle: which is largest in man, and diminishes 
gradually as we follow its variations among 
animals, nearly in the order in which their 
intellectual faculties appear to diminish in 
energy. Butit is obvious that the only correct 
mode of determining this question, is to com- 
pare directly the total mass of the brain with 
the aggregate size of the nerves, which pro- 
ceed from it to the organs of sense. Dr. RoGET, 
however, expressed it as his opinion, that too 
much stress has been laid, in the discussions 
on this subject, on the anatomical structure 
of the nervous system: a variety of other cir- 
cumstances, such as the perfection of the 
organs of the senses, more especially those of 
touch, the energies of the vital functions, such 
as digestion, circulation and respiration, and 
the capacities of progressive motion, having 
considerable influence in determining the de- 
velopment of their faculties, and the rauk 
which animals hold in the intellectual scale, 

The nature of those faculties of animals, 
which have been classed under the head of 
Instinct, was next: discussed. The lower 
orders of animals, and especially the insect 
tribes, offer. us. more numerous examples of 
actions apparently instinctive, than the higher 
classes; whieh are gifted-with a greater range 
of perception, and whose lives are of sufficient 
duration to allow of the accumulation of know- 
ledge from personal experience. The most 
striking instances of the great éxtension of 
these faculties by the social union, oceur in 
the bee and the ant, which associate together 
into large animal republics. For an account 
of the habits and manners of these remarkable 
insects, Dr. RoGeT referred to the accounts 
which he has given in the Supplement to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, under the articles 
Ant and Bee. ; 

Very different is the order of gradation 
observable in the different classes of faculties 
which have thus successively passed under 
review. The functions which are purely vital, 
and are necessary for even the lowest degree 
of sensitive existence, are equally possessed 
by all animals. A greater inequality may be 
perceived in the distribution of the faculties 
of mere sensation: but the intellectual powers, 
being less essential to animal life; are more 
sparingly bestowed by nature, and admit of 
an infinite number of degrees. Man towers 
above all the tribes of created animals, by the 
lofty superiority df his intellect, of which the 
limited’ extent of the faculties of brutes 
scarcely affords us any adequate measure. 

[Thus ended the admirable course of Lectures 
of which it las been no small satisfaction to us 
to be able to lay so accurate- an aecount before 
our jreaders, It must be confesséd that so 

a view does little justice to the abilities 

of » whose philosophical illustrations 

comprehensive system required to oe 
detailed in order to ily nppreciated 

shall add, that his own enlightened course 

and a ofa thousand branches of know- 


oe 





ledge, and admirable exervise-of the powers:at 
mind, afforded as striking an example as yee | 

be given of that superiority in man, with demon- 

Strating which his Lectures concluded. Ed) 





METEOROLOGY, 

Tue year that has clapsed from May last 
year till the present time, which has heen so 
distinguichea by remarkable atmospherical 
phenomena, has encouraged several natural- 
ists to. enter upon new researches on the 
nature and influence of the terrestrial atmo- 
a in order to throw more light on this 
obscure part of natural philosophy. Among 
these we may mention the interesting dis-" 
covery of Dr, William Zimmerman, Profes- 
sor of Chemistry in the University of Gies- 
sen; that all the aqueous atmospherical 
pee eeees or deposits (dew, snow, fain, ahd 

ail,) during that period, contained meteori¢ 
iron, which was usualiy combined, in the 
same manner as-in meteoric stones, with 
nickel. Almost all the rains contained com- 
mon. salt, and a new organic substance 
composeil of hydrogen, oxygef and carbon, 
which the discoverer has calledl Pyrine, In: 
the same manner the rain water was found 
on several eccasions indubitably to contain 
various kinds ot earths. The rains in Feb- 
ruary and March particularly abounded in’ 
these ingredients, which are fottnd also in 
the meteoric stones. From contemporary’ 
observations made on various eminencés, 
Diensberg, the Castle of Gleiberg; a tower’ 
of the. barracks at Giessen, &c. various other 
results were obtained, several of which are 
in’ favour of the opinion, that the stony 
meteoric masses are’ of telluric and ‘not of 


cosmic origin. 
. 
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LITERATURE, ETC. 
LITERARY FUND ANNIVERSARY. ’ 


On Tuesday this truly excellent Insti- 
tution held its Annual Meeting, according 
to the good old custom of our country assem- 
bling its well-wishers to spend a social hour, 
and while they indulged in the noblest pro- 

nsity of human nature—the pleasure of 
Cenevetenes.-eniey at the same tine the 
relaxation’ and unrestrained - conviviality, 
which the equal freedom ofa tavern dinner 
affords. For providing the latter in good 
style, the Stewards, and the landlord of the 
Freemasoris’ Hall, were to be thanked ;.for 
success in the former, the President, Vice- 
presidents, Council, and officers of the So- 
ciety, deserve the gratitude of the distressed, 
and the praise as well as the support of the 
country. Itis surely a gratifying thing to 
witness princes, noblemen of the foremost 
rank, senators, gentlemen of every. walk in 
life, men full of the profitable business of 
the world, authors of the highest fame, and, 
in short, ‘a finely mixed representation of 
the British people, sacrificing their liar 
pursuits, and each contributing to the 
and common cause of blessed Charity. - 
is it alone that the purse is opened to such 
appeals: the infinitely more valuatile time 

at is cheerfully given by those to Whont' 
time is most valuable—the active ‘talents 
contributéed—the disinterested services of 
high and low—are all to be viewed-with 
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nuthing short of admirauion. Ti 
first subject of the realm, and one 
of the most popular Princes that ever won 
larity by devotedness to the labours of 
is e} toilsome station, presiding 
on such n, is peculiarly character- 
istic of English haliits. Nor was His Royal 
Highness the Duke of York unsupported 
by those around him who could add honour 
to the festival while they won honour to 
themselves. The Duke of Somerset, the 
President and unwearied friend to the 
Fund, sat on his right hand; and along 
the buard were observed many of his coadju- 
tators, tleVice Presidents, Lord Torrington, 
Lord Bolton, Sir John Hippisley, Sir Ben- 
jamin Hobhouse, Charles Harvey, m. p., 
Dr. Symmons, Mr. Fitzgerald, &c. &c, 
Intermingled with these and other long- 
continued friends of the Institution, the 
anniversary was on this day richly graced 
ith an accession of Patrons. M. de 
hateaubriand, the French Ambassador, so 
eminently distinguished for his literary 
attainments, was on the left of the chair. 
Next to him was Mr. Canning, whose pre- 
sence was universally hailed as connected 
With the noblest powers of mind, the ele- 
of the scholar, the accomplishments 
of the orater, and the genius of English 
literature, Among the persons of foreign 
distinction who favoured the meeting with 
their company were ‘M. Hassuna d'Ghies, 
not less remarkable as the representative 
of Tripoli at our court, than for his acquain- 
tance with ancientand modern letters: Count 
Marcellus, first Secretary to the French em- 
bassy; and Dr. Smirnove, a learned person 
attached to that of Russia. Sir A. Creighton 
was near the latter, and in various parts 
were men of high note in the country and 
in the annals of learning, among whom 
we may name Sir John Swinburne (a ste- 
ward,) Sir A. Johnstone, David Ker, m.p. 
the Reverend Archdeacon Prosser and Dr. 
Gray (both Members of the Council of the 
_— Society of Literature,) Dr. Russell, 
and several other eminent Churchmen; the 
Arabic Professor of Oxford, Mr. Lee; Mr. 
Mudford, and other lizerary characters ; 
the poets Bowles, Culman, James Smith, 
Gent, Neele, (all Stewards) Sotheby (one of 
the Council,) Mr. Shee (of the Royal 
Academy, an ornament to both Muses), 
Croly, J. Taylor, &¢. &c. Several of the 
principal booksellers in London were alsu 
present, and a jist of men of letters and. 
science which would far excecd our fitting 
limits to insert.—The company exceeded 
200; and their proceedings lasted to so 
late an hour that we can hardly follow their 

interesting ¢ourse beyond a mere sketch. 
After the grace Non nobis Dumine the usual 
‘loyal toa-ts were drank with great applause, 
‘Particularly the health of His Majesty, 
who hag graciously subscribed 200 guineas 
-anually to the Institution since its forma- 
‘tion, The Duke of Somerset complimented 
the Royal Chairman on the kind counte- 
-nance and so valuable condescension with 
which he lent himself to such good works 
,48 the company were now assembled to 
promote, and proposed his health, which 
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entirety the truth uf this sentiment was tett. 
His Royal Highness expressed himself + 
tified by the flattering tribute, and said he 
should ever be delighted when in his power 
to attend the calls of benevolence, especially 
when they proceeded from so useful and 
meritorious a ¢cciety as one established for 
the relief of Literary distress. 

The next toast that gave rise to any thing 
of publi¢ note, was the health of the Foreign 
Ambassadors, who had taken so lively an 
interest in the country of their residence, as 
to assist in celebrating and encouraging 
one of its Charitable Institutions. At the 
request of M. de Chateaubriand, who was 
unwilling to trust himself with an address 
to the room in English, Mr. Canning rose 
to return thanks for his distinguished friend 
near whom accident had that day placed 
him. No mah could have been named 
whose presence more auspiciously corres- 

nded with the objects of that day’s cele- 

ration; for no man stood higher in the 
ranks of literature than his distinguished 
friend. He had set out with a defence of 
Christianity, and his genius, ever directed 
to works of the purest morality, and such as 
were calculated to promote the happiness of 
mankind, had made his fame acknowledged 
in every nation of the earth, befure it fuund 
its just appreciation in his own. There, 
however, it now stood on the height it ought 
to occupy, and it was felt that no man was 
more fit’ to represent his Sovereign with 
dignity and honour than his distinguished 
friend, whose talents, loyalty, and virtue 
had elevated him to this high station. He 
was sure the Company would be sensible 
how flattering the presence of an Ambassa- 
dor of Franceg and one so: universally emi- 
nent for literary accomplishments, was to 
their Meeting. [Great applause attended 
this speech, most elegantly delivered, of the 
substance of which this is a feeble outline. ] 

M. d'Ghies returned thanks, and en- 
pressed the pleasure it gave him to be in- 
vited to so gratifying a scene. A letter was 
also read from Mr. Rush, the American 
Minister, who was prevented from at- 
tending ; it was heard with universal satis- 
faction, as it spoke in the most apprupriate 
terms of the joint literature of the two 
countries. 

Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Chairman of 
the Committees, and a chief pillar of the 
Institution, now. offered the health of 
Mr. Canning, and pronounced a glowin 
eulogium on the brilliant eloquence an 
admirable talents of that exalted individual 
He alluded to his fine wit, his classical taste, 
and his other well-known endowments of 
mind ; and hoped that the memory of his 
cheering reception this day by so many per- 
sons capabie of estimating his transcendent 
qualities, would go with him to that land 
where he was about to undertake such im- 
portant functions, and associate the pleasing 
recollections of literature and its accom- 
panying fame, with his great governing and 
political duties. 


When the rounds of applause had ceased, 
Mr. Canning again shortly addressed the 
Meeting ; 


roum, (the Marquis uf tiastings) und de+ 
clared that the interests of literature, and 
of the Literary Fugd, would not. be for- 
gotten by him wherever he was. 

“ Prosperity to the Literary Fund” led to 
the impressive reading by: Dr. Yates. (a 
gentleman who is an.effective cause of that: 
prosperity,) of a paper, written, it was une 
derstood, by ahother of its stanch friends, 
Dr. Symmons, in. which the views and the 
acts of the Society were most ably ex- 
pounded. The effect produced by this state- 
ment was very striking in the festive hall ; 
and the description of particular cases of 
misery alleviated, (not betraying the secret 
of persons to hurt sensibility)—of the dying 
succoured, of the dead buried, of the fo-~ 
reigner and exile relieved; .of the r 
scholar, the widow and the orphan of let- 
tered men saved from utter wretchedness, 
suffused many eyes with tears, and we 
doubt not sended much to augthent the 
subscriptions to a fund so. beneticently ad 
ministered, and so pathetically. advocated. 
We ought to have noticed before, : that 
Mr. Fitzgerald recited a poem in behalf of 
the Institution, as he has annually done; 
An allusion to Chatterton was loudly ape 
plauded ; and the whole was not only cha- 
racteristic of a_ literary assemblage, : but 
added much to its enjoyment. A pvem by 
Dr. Symmons was only distributed, not 
spoken; and some well-written stanzag were 
handed about. They are signed J. S. (the 
initials of the Society’s Clerk.) We. quote, 
having room for no other exawples, the 
first three dnd the last verse :— 

Lo! by the stream of Babylon 

The captive Israel weeps her fate 

Far from her home—her glory gone, 

Her habitation desolate, 
No more her wonted strains.aré sung, 
Her Harp is on the willows hung. 


Child of the Muse! thou too hast wept 
Thy woes in solitary przy'r; 
Thy Lyre in long neglect has slept 
O’er the dark waters.of Despair. 
And thou hast known the chains that bind 
In bitter thrall the captive mind. 


On thee the smile of Bounty fell, 
On thee descended Mercy’s dew, 
And broken was the with'ring spell 
That Penury o’er Genius threw, 
In the pure ait that Freedom gives, 
Thy Harp awakes—thy Spirit lives! 
Friends of Distress! be best fame 
The homage of the Hearts ye raise ! 
May distant climes still bless your name ! 
And foreign tongues still speak your praise ! 
Wide as the World your scene! and free 
As Heav’n's own sille jane charity! 3. 5.- 
* Success to the Royal Sutiety of Litera- 
ture” was acknowlelged by Archdeacon 
Prosser, Dr. Gray pt others of the Pro- 
visional Council present. Dr. Gray men- 
tioned that the Society, yet in its infancy, 
had now nearly approached the end of 
those necessary labyuurs which could enable 
it to come fully before the publie,. Of the 
tegatd of its members for the eatse of 
letters in England, and of their wish to 
serve the interests of literature, (fhougt 
their was essentially of a different nat 
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of the. name..ot .their. excellent 

ident, the Bishop of St. David's, among 
the Stewards of this day, afforded sufficient 
proof. That venerable and respected Prelate 
would himself have been present, had not his 
sight, impaired by close and unremitted 
studies, prevented him from enjoying that 


i n. 

“ The Royal Academy” elicited a neat 
speech from Mr. Shee, in which he dwelt 
with much felicity on the union of Letters 
and the Arts, which he trusted would always 
continue inseparable, and illustrating each 
other. 

“The Poets of England” were drank 
with enthusiasm, and Mr. Bowles returned 
thanks in an appropriate manner. ‘“ The 
Drama and Dramatic Authors” called up 
Mr. Colman, who forced a good many 
broad grins frum his auditors, by his quaint 
and droll way of expressing his sense of the 
honour done him, and viewing the existing 
Stage as compared with the elder drama. 

“The Stewards, and thanks to them” 
was warmly cheered. Among these Lord 
Gwydyr, Lord John Russell, and Archibald 
Constable Esq. (though prevented from 
@tending) were named in the list of ve 
liberal benefactors to the Institution, whic 
was read by Dr. Yates. Of the Royal Chair- 
man, noblemen and gentlemen present, we 
need hardly say the dovations were most 
tmunificent. Mr. Strahan, the King’s Printer, 
subscribed 1000/. 3 per cents., and the 
whole: collection must far have exceeded 
that of any former anniversary. 

His Royal Highness shaned: pleased with 
his place, and did not leave the chair till a 
Jate hour.’ But even then some forty re- 
mained awhile, and kept up tlie spirit of the 
entertainment, with much pleasantry, till 
the midaight bell. 





“LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

Oxrorp, May 4.—On Thursday last the 
following Degrees were conferred :— 

The venerable Charles Daubeny, Bachelor 
in Civil Law, and Archdeacon of Sarum, 
was created Doctor in Civil Law by Decree 
of Convocation. , 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. F. Gambier, Fellow 
of All Souls College; Rev. W. Chariton, 
Magdalen Hall ; G. More Molyneux, Trinity 

aed. ; R. Goff, Christ Church, 

elors of Arts: —J. Dickinson, Trinity 
College, ‘Elbro’ Woodcock, Oriel ‘College, 
ran mders; T. Wotton Barlow, 
adbam ge; H.A.S. Atwood, Queen’s 
oar? R, J. Hatchman, St. Edmund Hall ; 
C. H. T. Baumgarten,- Magdalen Hall; 
N. Toke, G. Woodcock, C. S. Hassells, 
Trinity renege s Brook W. Bridges, Oriel 
College; T. Pryce sleyd, C.. Pitt,, Christ 
Church ; W. Ives, W. Hest Everard, Balliol 
College ; J. Alington, Demy. of Magdalen 
College ; J. Birch Webb, Brasennose Col- 
lege; F. Jackson’ Blandy, Fellow of St. 
“le Saar. 4 
11.—Thursday the following Degrees 
were conferred :— { Kas 

Ma:ters of Arts—Rev. J. D'Arcy Preston, 
Merton College ; Rev. R. Derby Ness, Lin- 
eoln. College ; G. M. Musgrave, Brasennose 

; . W. Haynes Bury, Eellow of 





Colle ge ; 
St.J n’s College, 
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.. Bachelor of Arts.—J. Manuet Echataz, Scholar 
of Trinity College; E. Denison, Oriel Col- 
lege ; S. R. Bosanquet, Luke Fowler, Christ 
Church ; J. Campbell, W. Fowle, J. Davis, 
Scholars of University College ; W. Buller, 
Scholar of Worcester College. 

CAMBRIDGE, May 10.—At a congregation 
on Saturday last, the following Degrees were 
conferred :— 

Master of Arts—Rev. Charles Porter, Fellow 
of Cains College. 


Bachelors of Arts.—Evan Jenkins,Trinity Col- | i 


lege; W. Russell, of Caius College ; F. R. 
Crowder, Trinity College. 

At a congregation on Wednesday, the 
following Degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Physic.—C.J.R. Allatt, Trin. Col. 

Bachelors of Arts——Rev. B. Bowles, Jesus 
College; P. Hewett, St. John’s College ; 
N. Walters, Trinity College. 

At the same congregation a Grace unani- 
mously passed the Senate, “To present 
copies of all such books, ‘yet remaining in 
hand, as have been printed at the expense of 
the University, to the College, called Bishop’s 
College, lately founded at Calcutta.” 

ry 4 17.—On Wednesday, L. Buller, Esq. 
and J. Culling Evans, ~ Fellows of King’s 
College, were admitted Bachelors of Arts. 





FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Arno period do we recollect to have seen 
or felt so crowded an Exhibition as the 
— one ‘of the Royal Academy. We 

ave no right to question or quarrel with 
the motives which induce this congregated 
mass to ussemble and justle each other, if 
the Arts, or rather its professors, derive the 
benefits of the numerous visitgrs. We must 
however that no sthall cause ‘for 
this resort is Fashion—with many, to be in 
a crowd isto be in the world. But still we 
trust that under all this heat and smother, 
some warmth may reach to the encourage- 
ment of those who cultivate the Arts, or they 
must soon be in the same situation with 
those who cultivate the ground, and from 
the same cause—a superabundance. 

No. 171, Smugglers alarmed by an un- 
expected Change irom hazy Weather while 
landing their Cargo. A. W. Calleott, R.A. 
—lIt is in these evanescent effects uf light 
and atmosphere that the skill of the Artist 
is most seen. Mr. Callcott has drawn the 
veil of mist with so judicious a hand: as 
nothing but long practice and great obser- 
vation could have given. The picturesque 
form of his rocks break upon the eye like 
the visions of fancy, in hues of such.tender 
light and colour, as to captivate the imagi- 
nation, and almost draw off the attention 
from the headlong hurry of the action. The 
contrast is most happy, and the characters 
well sustain their parts, Nor is the fore- 
ground less skilfully executed ; the humidity 
of the sand gradually uniting with the firm 
land, and dimly reflecting the objects and 
figures, is a beautiful feature in this ac- 
mirable performance. 

No.6. The Princess Bridget Plantagenet, 
fourth Daughter of Edward the Fourth, 
who, when very young, was consigned to 
the care of the Abbess of the Monastery of 
Dartford, &c. &c. 





No. 26. ‘The Burial of Christ. J: Nérth. 
cote, R.A.—Whatever materialists may say, 
the mind is the man; the machine maybe 
injured in the wear and tear of life, while the 
mental faculties remain ine Bore: 
and we see that the imagi ‘sometimes’ 
wings its flight perhaps with less incum. 
brance in age, than’ in youth or manhood, 
when the pleasures or the cares of life o¢- 
cupy the attention. ‘The physical powers, 
inked, are nut always protracted, as in the 
instance of Mr. Northcote and. the late 
President of the Academy ; but it is con- 
soling to think they may be continued to’a 
much longer date than men generally per- 
mit them to reach. Such ideas arise as we 
look upon the pictures by this fine old 
man, which we think, with some few ex- 
ceptions, are equal to many of his pro- 
ductions in the prime of his days. His 
predilection for Gothic armour also con- 
tinues ; and we are only sorry to observe it 
so misapplied as in “26, The Burial of 
Christ,” where a soldier appears in iron as 
if they were si/k pantaloons, 

No. 114. What you will. J. M. W. Tur- 
ner, R.A.—If the members of the Academy 
feel themselves indebted for this contribu- 
tion to their stuck of attractive Art, many 
Artists may be indebted to it for a title very 
frequently applicable to their productions. 
In the present instance, however, the title 
does not apply—it is a garden-scene, and 
nothing else ; a sketch, and no more. It is 
a pretty bit of colouring, something in the 
style of Watteau, with a name that makes 
it looked after. But for its general appli- 
cation it might suit many a subject, por- 
trait, or view ; a8, the Portrait of Laly ——, 
or who you will; His Grace, or, &c.; a 
View of , or what you will; and su on 
to the end of the Catalogue. 

No, 226, A Party of Pleasure—M. W, 
Sharp.—This party of pleasure threatens, 
like many of a similar kind, to turn out one 
of pain. The Lady, like Arithea in the 
34th Nuniber of the Rambler, seems to be 
“alarmed with every rising gale,” and to 
put the patience of her’ friends to a very 
severe trial Mr. Sharp has thrown a great 
deal of comedy into the scene; and the old 
man in the boat is an admirable contrast to 
the shrinking female, whose__ convulsive 

rasp on the collar of the waterman is truly 
udicrous. There is nothing of caricatura 
in the features or expression of the different 
characters; and the scenery, colouring, and 
execution do great credit to the talents of 
the Artist. Nor has Mr. Sharp been less 
upon the look-out for other incidents besile 
the terrified damsel ; the Dandy equipped 
in spurs for a water-party, the intrigue going 
on within the beat, and the fun without, 
are alike characteristics of his pencil and 
his powers. We certainly consider this 
iece, in which he has gone out of his usual 
ine, tobe one of his best works, if not his 
very happiest combination of mechanical 
skill, humour, and nature. 

No. 17. A Sleeping Bacchante. 7. Stot- 
hard, R.A.—Out of the usual size of 
Mr. Stothard’s Jigen ome a 
the scope of his genius, this picture displays 
an additivnal werhty of his pencil, and has 
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the same character of tasteful imagination 
and grace of form which should always ac- 
company subjects of the kind. The works 
of this nature by Rubens, while they attract 
hy their colouring, richness, and harmony, 


disgust by the heaviness and vulgarity of 
his 


and can only be contemplated 
as vf study to the artist, or of ad- 
to the connoisseur. Mr. Stothard’s 
Bacchante is as full of beauty as of fancy ; 
and the purple shadows from the clustered 
grape, in which he has touched her living 
gh in our eyes, charms and effects at 
once original and poetical. 









ORIGINAL POETRY. 
POETIC SKETCHES. 





Second Series—Sketch the Fourth. 
ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, HYDE-PARK CORNER. 


These are familiar things, and yet how few 

Think of this misery !— 
I left the crowded street and the fresh day, 
And entered the dark dwelling, where Death was 
A daily visitant,—where sickness shed 
Its weary languor o’er each fevered couch. 
There was a sickly light, whose glimmer showed 
Many a shape of misery: there lay 
The victims of disease, writhing with pain ; 
And low faint groans, and breathings short and deep, 
Each gasp a heartfelt agony, were all [brow 
That broke the stillness\—There was one, whose 


_ Dark with hot climates, and gashed o’er with scars, 


Told of the toiling march, the battle-rush, 
Where sabres. flashed, the red shots flew, and not 
One ball or blow but did destruction’s work : 
But then his heart was high, and ‘his pulse beat 
Proudly and fearlessly :—now he was worn 
With many a long day’s suffering,—and death's 
A fearful thing when we must count its steps. 
And was this,then, the end of those sweet dreams, 
Of home; of happiness, of quiet years’ 
Spent in the little valley which had been 
Solong his land of promise ? Farewell ’all 
Gentle remembrances and cherished hopes! 
His race was run, but its goal was the grave.— 
Hooked upon-another, wasted, pale, 
With eyes all heavy in the sleep of death ; 
Yet she was lovely still,—the cold damps hung 
Upon a brow like marble, and her eyes, 
Though dim, had yet their beautiful blue tinge. 
ed as it was, her long fair hair 

Was like the plumage of the dove, and spread 
Its waving curls like gold upon her pillow. 
Her fate was a sweet ruin. She had loved, 
Trusted, and been betrayed!. In other days, 
Had but her cheek looked pale, how tenderly 
Fond hearts had watched it ! ‘They were far away, 
She was a stranger in her loneliness, 
And sinking to the grave’ of that worst ill 
A broken heart.—And there was one, whose cheek 
Was flushed with fever—'twas a tace that seemed 
Familiar to my memory,—'twas one 
Whom I had loved in youth. -[n days long past, 
How many glorious structures we had raised 

pon Hope’s sandy basis! Genius gave 
To him its golden treasures: he could pour 
His own impassioned soul upon the lyre ; 
Or, with a painter's skill, create such shapes 
Of loveliness, they were more like the hues 
Of the rich evening shadows, than the work —__ 
Ofhuman.touch. But he was. wayward, wild ; . 
And hopes that in his heart’s warm summer clime 

were quickly withered in the cold 





And dull realities of life; - - - he was 
Too proud, too visionary for this world, 
And feelings which, like waters unconfined, 
Had carried with them freshness and green beauty, 
Thrown back upon themselves, spread desolation 
On their own banks. He was a sacrifice, — 
And sank beneath neglect ; his glowing thoughts 
Were fires that preyed upon himself. Perhaps, 
For he has left some high memorials, Fame 
Will pour its sunlight o’er the picture, when 
The Artist’s hand is mouldering in the dust, 
And fling the laurel o’er a harp, whose chords 
Are dumb for ever. But his eyes he raised 
Mutely to mine—he knew my voice again, 
And every vision of his boyhood rushed 
Over his soul; his lip was deadly pale, 
But pride was yet upon its haughty curye; - - 
He raised one hand contemptuously, and seemed 
As he would bid me mark his fallen state, 
And that it was unheeded. So he died 
Without one struggle, and his brow in death 
Wore its pale marble look of cold defiance. 

4 L,E. L, 





JACOBITE POETRY. 


The following whimsical: attempt on the part 
of an English writer to reply in their own style 
to some of the Jacobite Poets has been han 
to us by a friend. ‘The endless play —_ words 
is not uncharacteristic of the middle of last 
century ; but it is perhaps remarkable, that some 
of the lines shonld bear so striking a resem- 
blance to peculiarities in the style of a living 
author—Mr. Crabbe. 


ON THE REBELLION IN THE YEAR 1746. 
Far in the North, where barren mountains bear 
Seditious seeds, the seeds of civil war, 

Where from mankind, altho’ unmanly brutes 

In native soil, are set these native roots, 

On these hard rocks, as hardy they will grow, 
But for low life, and live a life as low. 

Where on their ¢hiefs.they chiefly must depend, 
And, unbefriended, mark him as their friend. 

He bids them steal, obedience.makes them steal, 
Nor know they wrong from right, so wrongly deal. 
Thus on demand, are his commands obey'd 

In early life, and when in:life decay’d. 

Behold these rip’ning, and now ripe behold 
This daring race, now daring to be bold, 

Their legal King, by, their illegal ways 


They would dethrone, and to that throne would raise. 


The young Pretender ; and they now pretend . 

To place him where he can’t that place ascend. 

They urged their forces, and with forceful sway 

Some battles bore, and bore that Prince away. 

With him advanc’d, and then advanc'd the song 

Upon their Prince, so principally wrong. 

In promis’d land they promis’d him success ; tress. 

Hope follow’d them.—What follow’d? more dis- 

Britgns alarm'd, all arm’d with martial speed 

To march along, all longing to succeed, 

And to the Highlands drive this Highland cresv, 

Or gravely send them to.the grave, their due. 

Fate interpos’d, and all oppos’d in vain, 

Misfortune follow’d in misfortune’s train. 

Tho’ well appointed, disappointment came, [aim. 

And where they aim’d the blow they miss’d their 

Cope* could not cope, nor Wade* wade through 
the snow, es 

Nort Hawley * hawl ‘his cannon to the foe. 

Each General was generally beat, 

And with good forces forced to retreat. 

The King his kingdom saw at such:a stand, 

Next sent the cumbrous Duke of Cumberland, 

Who, with the same battalions.won the battle, 

And drove. their drivers like a herd of cattle. 


r © General. 





by the: public; ‘the 





The rebel victors unvictorious fied, ; 

And Culloden was loaden with their dead. 

These native foes, to native rocks now drive ’em 

Pack after pack. Huzza—Pax redivivum. 
T.S. 


ett 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 

Paris, April 182%. 
Tue theatres of Paris, which are twelve 
or fifteen in number, having, during, the 

Easter holidays, recruited their compahi 
and undergone repair, opened with renewed 
activity on Easter Monday. Since that 
time, at least twelve new dramas have been 
produced; for novelty in dramatic enter- 
tainments is indispensable to the Parisians. 
According to custom, during Passion-week, 
the idlers of Paris visited Longchamps for 
the sake of displaying their new dresses 
and equipages. In spite of the Revolution 
this custom has been kept up, because it at 
once affords gratification to vanity and en- 
couragement to industry. ‘At the riod of 
these promenades, the milliners, tailors, and 








eq | Coachmakers can scarcely execute the numé- 


rous commissions they receive. All wish to 
—~ very gay-at the promenade of Long- 
champs; and from the novelty and variety of 
the ladies’ dresses, one might be tempted to 
believe that all the milliners’ shyps in Paris 
had been emptied. But the uncertainty of 
spring weather often renders all these. pre- 
parations useless ; and so it has happened 
this year: the coolness of the season has 
obliged the ladies to wrap up and to reserve 
their spring dresses for milder weather. In 
eonfurmity with another custom equally 
old, the evenings succeeding the prome- 
nades of Longchamps are devoted to the 
Spiritual concerts, These performances 
formerly took place at the, Thuilleries, but 
for some: time past they have been pe 
either at the Grand ra or the Opera 
Italien. To justify the title of Spiritual, a 
few sacred pieces of, music are still’ per- 
formed, but the.rest, are, in general, de- 
cidedly profane, and the sacred pieces are 
not always the most successful. A com- 
plete Oratorio would tire a French audietice, 
and therefore selections are made: from 
sacret! compositions ; and the gran object 
is to give the concert as much variety as 
possible, fur variety is every thing with us, 
At the spiritual concerts this season, there 
were introduced a part of Haydn’s Creation 
and Beethoven's Oratorio of the Mount of 
Ulives, which has not been hitherto very 
well known in Paris, but which was fa- 
vourably received. Beethoven is not suf- 
ficiently known in France; it is indeed 
only, the connoisseur who can appreciate 
his merits as they There were 
introduced some serious pieces and some 
lively compositious of Rossini, the fashion- 
able composer of the day, who has now a 
very strung patty in France, though _ his 
admirers, here are less enthusiastic than the 
Rossinistes. of Italy. Only a few of his 
operas are, however, energetically applauded 
i others appear too in- 
signileant, or, too full of repetition, (a fault 
which predominates in the works of Ros- 
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sini.) A pupil of M. Kreutzér, the’ cele- 
brated co er and violin performer, also 
appeared at these conceris. Kreutzer dis 
coyered this young ‘man‘when a child, in 
the street, playing, or rather scraping, the 
violin tu excite the charity of passengers ; 
and observing that he evinced extraurdinary 
talent, he undertook to hecome his instruc- 
tog, and has rendered him an excellent per- 
former, This young debutant played one 
of Kreutzer’s concertos with great success. 

Among the theatrical productions, those 
which have been most successful are the 
melo-dramas of the The&ire des Boulvarts, 
where showy spectacle is considered to be 
the test of dramatic excellence. ‘Thus the 
melo-drama of Kenilworth, performed at 
the The@tre de la Porte St. Martin, princi- 
‘pally owes its success to the trap-door 
thro th which the Countess of Leicester 
‘falls from a height of forty or fifty feet. The 
servant-maids, of whom the female part of 
the auditory is chiefly composed, utter a 
shriek of horror, though they return to the 
Theatre night after night to be terrified 
‘enew. -- - 





— : 
Dreory Lane.—On Wednesday, Mr. 
‘Kean repeated the part of Cardinal Wolsey 


in Henry virt. His performance was better 
than we expected ; for, to coniess the truth, 
we did not think his style of acting could 
‘be applied advantageously to this part, and 
‘anticipated nothing but a new. fabric or 
‘stuff which might be called Linsey Wolsey. 
New it certainly was, but there were many 
threads of silk in it;and some few of rich em- 
ark. But the execution of the charac- 
‘ter ers it caustic and casuistical.. The 
appearance too is that of an Italian monk, 
ah the whole gives the idea of an acute 
Jesuit, rather than of an ambitious 
rath churchman. The dignified manner, 
for instance, in which Kemble reproved the 
insilier of his fallen fortunes, telling him 
that he blushed to see a nobleman want 
manners, is by Kean altered into a taunt- 
ing bitter sneer—thus the reproof is weak- 
ened and the character of Wolsey-impaired. 
The fine passage, * Had I but served my 
God with half the zeal,” &c. is in the same 
Way changed from a high’religious and re- 
Mtant sorrow into womanish wailing and 
ears, altogether inconsistent with the por- 
trait ot the Cardinal as so nobly drawn by 
the immortal Bard. These notices are 
énough to show that Mr. Kean’s Wolsey 
does not vary very materially from his 
air and ‘pers opt that it is erro- 
‘conceived, though cleverly per- 

formed. Mrs. West died well: It is a 


great mistake in Queen Katherine to ad-|of Gortyna, with all its passages, chambers 
ress herself to the audience instead of the | and halls, geometricaily surveyed and mea- 


Court; in the celebrated defence scene : 


Mrs. Siddons knew better, but who will/and great expence. 


éver beable to sustain this trial so glo- 
Fionsly as she did?’ As did the real mo- 


; so did his representative unite the | this week.—The Fortunes of Nigel are upon 


of King and Pope in one person;— 


a Pantomime—shaking his stick behind 
Wolsey’s back in the exeunt after their re- 
conciliation. Such odious tricks ought to 
be soundly hissed ; and actors be taught, 
that as Clowns should say no more than is 
set down for them, so neither should Bi- 
shops emulate buffuons, The play is 
showily got up, and was frequently much 
applauded, even where the saddest falling 
off was most apparent, 

Covent Garoex.—On Tuesday, Mr. 
Young played King John and Jnkle, de- 
lighting a crowded house in each. We were 
sorry that other engagements» prevented 
our enjoying the treat, and that therefore 
we can only report ‘from universal report, 
that a rare union of excellence was exhi- 
bited throughout and the admiration so fer- 
vently excited was fairly earned. 

‘ ) ——n 

2 VARIETIES. 

A new Comet has been discovered by a 
continental astronomer. 

At a late meeting of the French Aca- 
demy, among other literary productions 
noticed, the Marquis de Lally-Tollendal 
read several fragments of a tragedy. entitled 
LTuathan Teamar, or the Restoration of the 
Trish Monarchy; the subject of which is 
taken from the ancient history of Ireland 
towards the end of the first century, 

Athens,—A letter from the Lazaretto of 
Toulon states that Admiral Halgan has 
arrived in that port from Athens, where 
M. Fauvel: the French consul still resided 
The destruction of the Parthenon was 
hourly expected from the Greek bombard- 
ment; and the Admiral had brought with 
him some fragments of the famous Lantern 
of Demosthenes, saved from the flames, 
which had already consumed many precious 
ohjects. 

Crete.—M. Sieber, of whom frequent 
mention has been made in the Literary 
Gazette, is about to publish, in two volumes 
octavo, an account of his visit to the island 
of Crete, with plates and maps. The result 





be important, and a large map of the island 
in its ancient state gives several cities! 
hitherto wholly unkcown, Diatonium, Ma- 


tium, Lyctus, Minoa Lyctia, Tripodus, Cu-| Saturday 


refis, Anopulis, Mycene, &c. &c,, Many er- 
rors. of Strabo, Ptolemy, &c, are pointed out 


number, the principal are, 1. ‘The beautiful 
Convent of Arkadi, at the foot of Mount 
Ida, 3. View of Mount Ida, from Melidoni 
in Milopotamo, 5 to 11, Are rare Plants of 
the island, drawn and engraved by the 
author. 12. A large folio plate of Cus- 
tumes, 13. The subterraneous labyrinth 


sured by the author, with infinite labour 


_ Mr.Wasbington Irwing’snew Essays have 
issued from the press, but teo late for notice 


the sea. 


of the historical investigations is stated po -—= 


and corrected, Among the plates, faurteen in | Tuesday 
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Mr. Mathews, it:is. said,is. going tu Ame- 
rica: we wish he would con tet oe it and 
stay at Home ‘The fullide of popularity is 
with him, and it is unwise to leave the tide, 

‘the Strasburgh Journal mentions the 
performances of one Christophe, whom it 
calls the greatest mimic in France, bei 
able to change his physiognomy into forty- 
five different countenances. 

A dreadful hail-storm lately ravaged the 
cities of Orchies, St. Amand, Conde, Lans 
drecies, and the adjacent country, Insome 
places the hailstones weighed twelve ounces, 
and when dissolved produced more than 
half a pint of water! The noise of their 
fall was dreadful, and resembled an earth- 
quake. Vegetation was utterly destroyed 
where the tempest raged most furiously ; 
persons were wounded ; and the birds, espe- 
cially the partridges, almost all perished. 
It is a strange cause of distress, but. the 
village of Hergnies, which carried on a con- 
siderable traffic in.the supply of game; is 
ruined by the latter. 

Anecdote.—During the times of the very se- 
vere penal laws against the Koman Catholics 
in Ireland, it is little wonder that they were 
almost all Jacubites, or suspected to he so, 
Their priests, from their foreign education, 
were peculiarly objects of suspicion. On 
one occasion, a priest, whose jovial manners 
rendered him a weleome guest even at 
tables where his politics were not acceptable, 
dined with a freehearted loyalist in the 
county of Tipperary. He sat next the host, 
and immediately under him a dragoon offi- 
cer,’ After dinner the muster of the house, 
gave “ The King,” adding with a smite, as 
he ‘turned to his neighbour, “ but not your 
King, by G—.” The priest instantly turned 
to the officer, and, glass in hand, gave, “ The 
King, but not your king, byG—™” “How, 
Sir!” cried the dragoon very angrily, “ what 
do you mean by such ‘a toast?” “I don’t 
know,” answered the priest, “ ask the gentle- 
man at the head of the table, for.I give it 
as he gave it to me.” 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


16 | from 40 to G6) 29°94 to 29°95 
17 | from 42 to 74 | 29°92 to 29°91} 
18 | from 45 to 77 | 29°94 to 29°99 
19 | from 44 to 76 | 30°02 to 30°0u 
20 | from 44 to 79 | 30:07 to 30°11 
21 | from 46 to 75 | 30:20 to 30°22 
Wednesday 22 | fiom 50 to 69 | 30°30 to 30:26 
Prevailing winds N. & E. Generally clear 
during the week. The upper part of a halo 
formed on.Friday at 9 a.m, Distant thunder. 
heard for a long time on Monday afternoon. 
Edmonton, Joun ADAMS. 


Thursday 
Friday —~ 


Sunda 
Money 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We do not find W. 7.’s among the last few 
months’ geateibation marked for insertion when op- 
rtun offers. 

PN ot po be had the Diagrams cut, we are compelled 
to postpone our Mathematics. 

ant of room compe's us at the same time to post- 
one Burder’s Oriental Literature—cunclusion } 
enegade—account of the Risteddvod, or conten ’ 
the Welsh Bards—Notices of Mesgrs, Bones’ and Ward's 
Exhibitions, and other articles of interest. , 











been Pantaloon 


we more of : than ef| Dr. Irving has made considerable pro-| Erratum in Lit. Gaz. No, 978—Page 314, c6l.8.1. 30. 
: : : ° 
Basra elem cas = ms = aaa 


Antiquities, 
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ne- ADVERTISEMENTS 

and ¥ Connected with Literatiire and the Arts. 

is ’ ‘_" MR. GLOVER’S 

de, XHIBITION of PAINTINGS is now 
the open, 16, Old Bond-street, opposite Stafford-street. 
it Admittance, ls. Cataloene, fid. 





SMIRK B’S.SHAKSPEAWDWE, No.4. 
* This day is published, 


IP WELFTH NIGHT, being 
Number of ILLUSTRATIONS of S 


Fa 


the Fourth 
HAKSPEARE, 
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In a few days will be published, in Foolscap 8vo. 


GKETCHES and FRAGMENTS, By the 


Author of the * Magic Lantern.” 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, 
The Magic Lanter. Price 5s, bds. 
On Friday the 31st inst, will be published, a 3d vol. of 


"THE REMAINS of HENRY KIRKE 
WHITE, selected, with prefatory Remarks. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq 





























the Pictures painted expressly for this work by Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
ns HUBERT BMIRKE, Esq. R. A. and Engraved in the Of whom may be had, 
me finest style by the est Enioent Bitpriesl | ang d The first Two Volumes. Price 17. 1s. 
The Play illustrated is published at the same time, bu On Monday will be published, price Qs. 
es, ee tame wom, of S88) HROTESTANTS AGAIN WARNED! or, 
= "ite Numbers published are as follow: A short History of the Roman Catholic Church ; 
ey No. I. ‘The Tempest—II. Taming of the Shrew.— | from which are deduced ra tt | ere 
th- IH. Merry Wives of Windsor.—IV. Twelfth Night. — not be wanes A omen os —— ’ 
ed The following Numbers will appear in the course of | )¥ Permission, " O PRATTEN: Ls 
the year :—V. Hedogre for Measure—VI. Romeo and Or Domb roke-Hall Cambridge. 
iy; Jaliet—VI1. Henry the Fourth, Part I.—VIII. Midgum- ‘ “ - 
De- mer Night’s Dream—IX. Two Gentlemen of Verona. Printed for J. Letts, Jun. 32, Cornhill. 
pg ergy ell ged ts md oy gt ee On Monday next, 5s. extra bds. 2d edit. of 
-d. street; Hurst, Robinson, & Co. Cheapside ; and sold SECRETARY’S ASSISTANT: exhi 
he by the principal Booksellers of the United Kingdom. i hy D che cushy nal Encat nemata Modes by wal 
; 2. ; iting a ; * 
m= Ma) = London, May 25, 1823 ersorigsiae, C , at, ont perstes of 
i ’ +. ~~" | Letters to Persons of every degree of rank ; includin| 
4 THE LADY’S MAGAZINE; or, Mirror fe Diplomatic, Clerical and Judicial Dignitaries ; with 
of the emery Fine Arts, Music, iets of the Foreign aot pes a. Ajeo, 
5e- Drama, &c. AN s S. the Forms necessary to be used in Applications or Peti- 
<¢ y j j i ic, | tions to the King in Council, Houses of Lords and 
Ics PA wy MH pevae tes “chonged fee jl waned! Commons, Goverement Offices, Public Companies, 
2 and fallen into the poms of the gentleman who pro- &c. &c. B j the Author of the * Peerage and Barqnet- 
50, jected the New Series, commencing in January 1820, | ®S¢ Charts,” &c. 
who issued a Prospectus, detailing his intended| “Give unto every man his proper title, lest he be 
mn, plan, which gave such general satisfaction that the | offended, and ye betray your ignorance.”——* This 
In je of the Magazine i d many hundred copies in | work will prove highly useful to young correspondents, 
4) > 8 of one month. Circumstances prevented that | and even afford information to those whose avocations 
ee teing more than partially adopted; but our | or connexions require their ] correspond 
at friends may sow rest assured that no pains will be | with persons of superior rank. The compiler seems to 
le, spared by the present Proprietor, to render this Maga-| have used considerable diligence in ensuring accu- 
zwme one of the best as it is one of the oldest Periodical | racy:”—Gentleman’s Mag.——* This little work is a 
he Miscellanies. to be found in the present day ; and he | desirable appendage to the writing-desk, and folly ena- 
st, has no. dowbt that each succeeding Number will bear | bles its possessor to fuliil the precepts delivered to us 
hi- evident marks of improvement. Exclusive of elegant | in the Scriptures,‘ Give unto every man his proper 
and novel Embellishments, a Lithographic Drawing, by | title, lest he be offended, and ye betray your igno- 
S€.. an eminent Artist, will occasionally be given as an ori- | ranee.”—New Mon, Mag.——“ The Secretary’s Assist- 
as ginal for Ladies to copy; and a more ample survey | ant is an infallible guide, and we give it our. hearty 
ur will be taken of elegant Literature, of Music, the Fine | recommendation.”—Literary Chronicle, 
Arts, &¢, Printed for G. & W.B. Whittaker, Ave-Matia-lane. 
ed *,* The Numbers for May and June will be embel- Lately published, Editions in French and English, of the 
lished with Whole-length Portraits of Mesdemoiselles ely published, ions in French and English, 0 
he Mercandotti and Noblet of the King’s Theatre, in the WORKS of VISCOUNT CHATEAD- 
W, Cestame of a fayourite Character, engraved from Pic- BRIAND: containing— 
at tures by M. W. Sharp, Esq. exclasive of the Fashion-| 1. Recollections of Italy, England, and America. 
n't able Costume of the Month, &e. 2 vols. 18s.——“ We recognize in these ‘ Recollec- 
: . obin- | tions, the elegant and romantic Author of ‘ Atala,’ his 
Lotidoa : Printed for 8. Hamilton ; sold by 8. Rob 
Ig~ san, r House-court, Pateraoster-row ; W. Sams, fervid imagination and vivid descriptions.” 
tt Bopkseller to H.R.H.: the Duke of York, St. James’s- 2. Travels in Greece and Palestine. 2 vols. nay 
street; and J. Miller, 69, Fleet-street. To whom Com-| , 3. On the Revolutions of Empires, Ancient an ae 
= Sipataene (pect pels) may be aadreneed. Ss clasitod Kai bals of Dekonmen "957 hietacloms 
5 ‘ " e ’ 
igeaieaanen but of all who feel interested in the welfare of the com- 
oni in } meee they ocuman tata ben 
»~s  Onthe Ist of June will appear - 4. The Beauties of Christianity, with Notes by the 
D5 > > Rev, Henry Kett. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 11s 64 ——-“* No mo- 
91 Ky HE COUNCI L ¥ of TEN, No. I. dern work oo religion presents so much variety, gene- 
99 Published ‘for the Proprietors, by John Warren, | yal interest, and animated description, as these ‘ Beau- 
ou Old Bond-street. . ties of Christianity,’ which are admirably catculated to 
FI Qo Friday the 3ist inst, will be published, in Fools- weet aoe + ged od mace 4 ieee Soe 
Ct “ t 
22 S ONGS wi TON aa —iierey Register ——* ia c tical cnensipticn, this 
. a . , work is of the very first rank.”’—Eclectic Review. 
" : By 3. MONTGOMERY. 5. Of Buona arte and the Bourboas. 4s, 
ar Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 6. Political one. - ume 
' Of 7. Report onthe State of France. 2s. 6d. 
4 Gant te pod, by i xt, ar Ror 8. De'ln Monarchie selon La Charte. 6s. 
am. ‘The Wen b+ song ay Hoag 3 Sth ag =. ‘. Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street, 
est Indies, and of ‘oems. 5th edit. 6s. 
Wanderer of Switzerland. Sth edit. 6s, 
ste Vetses to the Memory of R. Reynolds. 2s. 
Po'yhymnia ; or, Select Airs oi celebrated Foreign BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Composers, adapted to English Words, written ex-| Summer Excursions.—Price 15s. bound, an improved 
Ad pressly forthis Work. Price Gs. Fdition, corrected to the present a with an oar 
- Ina few days will heh ets in Foolseap 8vo. > oa ovine) Drawing ie nee” com : ‘ 
* : HE GUIDE to ail the an 
: PRESCRIPTION of. the SCENERY of TT SEA-BATHING PLACES, for, 1822 containing 
4 S in the North of England. . full and accurate Descriptions of each Place and of the 
’ hig _« By W. WORDSWORTH, Esq. Curiosities and striking Dhjects in the Ration, and 
. ti Longma' forming an agreeable and useful Companion during a 
» to Of chan’ : oye nets Pere, fi Browe. Sobiense Be em of: the Places, or durinzy a Summer 
. Memorials of a Tour on’ the Continent, 1898, gro, ont in qnect of Fagin oc Digsvare.s stee | Desctip- 
u = y ’ » on of the es, and a Tour throug! S. : 
“a a es. In Bye. 6s. ft be By the Editor of “ The Picture of London.” 
| nth ae is dati rts cast 
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In one elegant volume, Fool 8vo. ornamented with 
beautiful Engraving by C- Heath, after a Drawing 

by Stodhart, price 6s. bds, 

DANGERO S ERRORS, a Tale. 

The events of this Tale will prove that happiness- 
cannot be obtained if in the pursuit feeling is ¢ 
or duty forsaken. It will paint the dangers te which @ 
want of mature deliberation or of just and well directed 
motives will lead; and will be found a most use- 
ful and interesting Companion for the young and inex- 
perienced Female. 

Printed for Lupton Relfe, 18, Cornhill. 


In 1 vol. Royal 4to. illustrated with Forty-two Plates, 


price 3/. 3s. in boards 
'[HE FOSSILS of the SOUTH DOWNS, 
or Ilastrations of the Geology of Sussex. 
By GIDEON MANTELL, F.L.S. G.8. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
This work ill the Geological Structure of the: 
County of Sussex, and contains figures and descriptions 
of a very numerous and highly interesting suite of Or-. 
ganic Kemains, of which a considerable number has not 
been previously noticed. ’ 
Published by Lupton Relfe, 13, Cornhill. 
is *,* Those Subsextbere who pene yr reecived bn 
opies, are uested to apply as early as pos: > 
either to the Publisher or to the Author. 
In 8vo. 7s. 6d. - 
THE MOHAWKS.—A Satirical Poem. 
“ Who slanders with his pen, would wield a knife 

And he who stabs your fame, would take your life. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. ~ 

In 8 yols. price 18s. 
CARWIN the BILOQUIST, 
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and other 
~American Tales. By C. B. BROWN, Author ef 
Wieland, Ormond, Arthur Mervyn, &e. New Editions , 
of which are just published. 
* If * Wieland ’ or ‘ Arthur Mervyn’ were now to 
be for the first time ushered into the world with some 
such magical delusion as me the Author of Waver- , 
ley”’ in the title-page, we doubt not that every reader _ 
would be in rap ures with their beauties, and eyery | 
babbling critic tendering histributary stream of shallow 
admiration of the writer’s powers.”—Lit. Journal. : 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


In 2 vols. 8yo, price 24s, 

PPE ETONIAN.—A New Edition. : 

“* The Work is divided into Prose and Poetry ; the 
former consisting of Tales, Moral Essays, Critic 5 
and Delineations of Life and Manners. these, 
last-mentioned class forms by far the most considerable 
portion, and may be said to giye a tone ang character 
to the publication—the youthful vivacity, the power of . 
hamorous sketching, and the knowledge of lite’ 
4 teat t 








charaeter displ in them, te a talent for Ii 
composition, which, if properly cultivated, ma 

the young writer to a competition with Geoffrey Crayon 
himeself.’’—Quarter!y Review, No. 49. 


THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZIN , 
for May |, contains, among other articles—-1, 

ac, and Lyric Poetry, by Tho-} ; 

mus Campbell, Esq.—II. On the Causes of the pre- 

sent Decline of the English Drama—UlI. Portrait 6f a 

Septuagenary, concluded—IV. Peter Pindaries, No. 1, H 

—V. On Lips and Kissing—Vi. Table Talk, No. 4, 

Burleigh House—VII. Mr. P’s. Visit to 

Vill. May—1x. Trinity Coliege, Cambridge—X. Se- 

lections ftom Ancient Spanish Poetry—X1. Cam ‘ 

of a Cornet, No. 2—XIJ. The Confessional, No. 

XIII. Catiline, a Tragedy, by the Rev. G. 

XIV. Italian Poets, No. 2—XV. Letters from 

‘and, Nos, 10 & 11—X VI, Grimm’s Ghost, Lett 

XVII, Milk and ne or the Land of Promise, 

Nos 9 & \0—XVIII. Northerm Africa—XIX, Songs, 

Sonnets, &c.—XX. Fine Arts: Martin’s Destruction 

of Pompeii; Mr. Wyatt’s Monament—XXI. Reviews 

of 16 New Publications—XXII, Literary and Philoso- \ 

phical Varieties—XXIII. Rural Economy— XXIV. ) 

Useful Arts: New Inventions, Discoveries, and 

tents—XXV. Reports, Literary, Meteorological, Agri- 

cultural, and Commmorolgl—2 I. Political Eve 





Essay on Oracular," El 


XXVII. Interesting . 
reign—XXVIIL. Appointments, Promotions, Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, with Biographical particulars 
of the most distinguished persons. , 
*«* The first three Volumes of this Journal for the 
ear 1821, containing upwards of 300 original article: 
in Prose and Verse, by the most Recoeeie write of . 
the day may now be bad, with Titles, Indexes, &e. 
1. handsomely spate eed and those who 


price 2s. , 
desire to possess the Work complete, are requested te 
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send their orders, without de to their respective 
Booksellers or Newsmen. a also be. — ly 
transmitted abroad, Post > 


Oltice, or to any {ating hee 
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Tales nf the Priory. 4-vols: 12mo. Ii. 4s. 
Tn 2 vols. 8vo. 11. Ws. bds. 


A Rhee att SELECTION of the CORRESPOND- 
Pee of of LIND BUS, and other Naturalists, from 





oe = came 5 EDWARD SMITH, M.D. F.KS. &c. 
President of the Linnwan Society. 
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This day is rea oe the Second Volume of | 
LACON, 3 being the comple completion of the Work. 
Also, the’ Tw Edition of the First Volume. 
me Longman & Co. and all Booksellers. 
As Lacan has 
ay be! oneal ietiaed tetas a bse 
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In 8vo. 7. Gd. bds. 2d edit, enlarged, with a Plate, 
shewing the distribution of the Nerves, 
Cy of TIC DOULOUREUX, snecess- 


Treated. BENJA 
Fellow rlethe Royal couere of Pala, ee 


This Edition js illustrated with pn Tang ale 
of ro Suecess attending the Author’s Mode of manag- 


te for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
A New Edition sOnNer of 
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Svo. 105. Gd. bds. with a Map of the Author's Route, 

NASBATIVE of an EXPEDITION from 
‘TRIPOLI in BARBARY, to the Western Frontier 

of Bezvt i Let, by the Bey'of Tripoli in Letters to 
ry nd DELLA CELLA, M.D. 
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Primed for Henry Colbarn & Co.’ ‘Conduit-btreet. 
New Rotance.—In 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. Bas. 


EMIRA .of LORRAINE. A. Romance, 
\. Priated for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Matia-lne, 
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tad elegant language lacothiy tee 
; New Novél.—In-@ vols: 12mo. 2s. 
Seen yeep soc ahi Kava, 
aw a ovel, commanding @ 


description of 
Maaners and Scenery, the contrasted node, 
ope ae , and its = 
ed moral tendency.”—-Monthly Mag. March 1623. . 
Printed for G, & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


With two "(euhlieg Charts, price 10s. Gd. 
REMARKS GEOGRAP RAPHY, es- 
pecially that pe Betish Isles 


By MELA BRITANNICUS. 
De edo orope sat ep 
wi 0 a jor ie 
mind to browse on. ee 
London; * Sold by G. & W. B. Whittaker, and i 
— & Son. 
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